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Out-of-doors with Thermos 
— you do, wherever you go, there’s 


fun and comfort a-plenty if Thermos is 

with you. At home or a-field Thermos has a 

thousand-and-one uses for every member of 
the family. 


UT] 


NY 
Serves You Right- 
Hot or Cold Food 
or Drink as When. 
and Where You 
Like 


Thermos keeps fluids or solids cold 72 hours 
after ice has been left behind, or steaming hot 24 
hours after they have left the fire. Thermos is 
easy to carry—always ready for we. Don't “Qo 

even plan an outing until you’ve arranged for ‘name THERMOS 


Stamped on the 


the added enjoyment of Thermos. Bottom 
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Bottles, $1.00 up §§ Carafes, $3.50up Jugs, $4.50 up 
Kits, $2.50 up Food Jars, $1.75 up 


American Thermos Bottle Company 
NORWICH, CONNECTICUT TORONTO, CANADA 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthiy. 





ADVERTISING SECTION 


LEADING LADY IN THE PLAY FROM THE BEST SELLING BOOK IN AMERICA 
The 
SALAMANDER 


By OWEN JOHNSON 


Miss Janet Dunbar will 
play the part of Dodo in 
Selwyn & Company’s pro- 
duction of THE SALA- 
MANDER, the play from 
Mr. Owen Johnson’s novel 
of the same name which is 
now the best selling book 
in America. 

A vivid, throbbing, portrayal 


of the mad, passion-driven life 
of today. 


THE SALAMANDER isa 
real woman, one of the few 
real women in recent American 
Fiction.—The Bookman. 


MISS JANET DUNBAR Illustrations by Shinn. $1.35 net. 


By E. W. HORNUNG 


Author of RAFFLES 


The Crime Doeto 


In his new novel, THE CRIME DOCTOR, 
E. W. Hornung not only offers his most thrilling 


SS 


and absorbing story, but advances some theories 
about the treatment of criminals that are quite 
unique and surprising. 


Pictures by Steele. $1.35 net. 


NEW YORK THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY ss panarouts 


pen esha toate 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 





Fiction 

Bailey Twins, The. By Anna C. Cham- 
berlain. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Com- 
pany. 

This is not precisely a juvenile, though 
the twins who are the heroines are girls 
of seven. The story, however, centers in 
the adventures of a large family and 
the fun they have 2nd the experiences 
they live through make reading that 


will appeal to older as well as younger 
readers. 


Clay and Rainbows. By Dion Clayton 
Calthrop. F. A. Stokes Company. $1.25, 
postpaid. 

A more lovable or romantic young Lon- 
doner than Sir Timothy Swift would be 
hard to find. As he gaily walks home 
from a fancy-dress ball in Pierrot cos- 
tume, he comes upon a fancy-dress maid- 
en whose taxi has broken down, and es- 
corts her home. 


The flirtation of Timothy and Philip- | 


pina (Flip for short) turns out to be 
serious.’ But she is not so fine as he 
thinks, and she knows it. After a while 
he knows it, too. 


Then comes the man out of the boy. 
He tries to build in her the things he 
wants to see there. Successive failures 
discourage him only temporarily, and 
her charm always lures him on. Through 
the-events of an interesting narrative 
he keeps following the rainbows, only to 
find the clay under his feet. 


For Flip engages the affection of other 
men, too, and is as unstable as water. 
She can neither love Timothy all the 
time, nor let him alone. But Timothy 
keeps his faith. When in the end we see 
him going off on an almost hopeless mis- 
sion to prove that a man is worthy of 
trust, we wake up to the fact that it is 
the rainbows that count, not the clay. 
Timothy’s own warm heart and char- 
acter superbly justify his faith. 


Drum’s House. By Ida Wild. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.35, postpaid. 


A heavy, ineffective English tale, a 
satire on county life and county tradi- 
tions. Interesting in spots and well writ- 
ten, but a bit dull as entertainment. 


In My Youth. From the Posthumous 
Papers of Robert Dudley. Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 

When Mr. Dudley wrote these inti- 
mate details of his life it was with the 
intention of making a legacy to his pos- 
terity, but lacking all family ties, the 
chapters have been collected in view of 
2 





YOU NEVER KNOW 
L UCK. 


THE MIRACLE 


MAN 


GRAY * ite i A 


increasing the data pertaining to the his- 
tory of the “Middle Ages of the Middle 
West.” Unreservedly he dwells upon 


| family history and the dull and gala days 


in his humble Quaker home, showing all 
the while the influence of the Dudley 
family upon the community in which they 
dwelt and also the adjacent pioneer set- 
tlements. 


Lad of Kent, A. By Herbert Harri- 
son. The Macmillan Company. $1.25, 
postpaid. 

This is very like some of S. R. Crock- 
ett’s earlier tales; a story of smugglers 
on the English coast and of a boy who 
becomes. a seaman. There are pirates 
and sea adventures in plenty, though 
nothing very original or unusual enough 
to be thrilling. 


THE DUCHESS OF WRE:; 


on OF i i Om On. Oey-U am 


3y BARONESS ORCZY 

“This story of Rome is Baroness 0 

best and will probably prove to be the popu- 
lar of her worl, welch ee, deal, 


THE MILKY WAY 

ty F. TENNYSON JESSI 

this the one novel of the that must not 

be missed. The odd, delightful people in itare 

so light of heart and heel that they lift the most 

ee ee 
_ tedlaepelta Poses. 


| GILLESPIE 


By J. MACDOUGALI 





Little Angel of Canyon Creek, The. 
By Cyrus Townsend Brady. F. H. Rev- 
ell Company. $1.25, postpaid. 

A cracking good story of the bad old 
days of the Western Colorado mining 
camps—days when a man’s chances of 
returning to his cabin o’nights depend- 
ed very largely on the despatch with 
which he could bring his gun to the 
“draw.” Into one of these lawless camps 
comes little Olaf, a homeless wanderer 
from the East. His advent, followed by 
that of the Morrisons, marks a new era 
for Canyon Creek which ends in the 
“cleaning up” of the entire town. 

How, in the face of persecution and 
peril, this is eventually accomplished, Dr. 
Brady relates in a captivating tale, brim- 
full of the vim and color incident to days 
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For Early September Publication 


A story that has the charm of THOMAS 
HARDY and that will rank among the finest 
works of the new school of Englist Novelists. 


The Three Furlongers 


By SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 
Frontispiece. $1.25 net. Postage extra 


This heroic tale is as human and appealing as “Tess of the 
D'Ubervilles.” Janet is a noble woman of the open country, 
keeping her two wild-natured brothers straight by her love 
for them, and making her great self-sacrifice for a man un- 
able to appreciate her. Janet is own sister to the finest hero- 
ines of Thomas Hardy. Freedom is in every breath she draws, 
but fate subdues her, as it does her brother Nigel, and turns 
each of them finally to greater aims than they had dreamed 
of. Unquestionably a book of real power. 


The Duke of Oblivion 


By JOHN REED SCOTT 
Frontispiece in color. $1.25 net. Postage extra 


“The unconventional in fiction” is what Mr. Scott stands 
for today to all who read for the enjoyment and thrill of the 
tale His new adventure romance will stir the most jaded 
reader. A yachting party cruising in the Carribean discover 
a mysterious island which by an unusual trick of nature has 
remained hidden behind a bank of fog. They find a lost com- 
munity whose customs, to say the least, are most unusual. 
Adventure follows adventure, t thrill after thrill, fighting and 
heroic deeds sufficient to win the hearts of more obdurate 
maids than the lovely girls of this romance, 


4 e ee . 
Betty’s Virginia Christmas 
By MOLLY ELLIOTT SEAWELL 
Four illustrations in color by Henry J. Soulen. Decorations by 
E. S. Holloway. 12mo. decorated in green 
and gold, $1.50 net. Postage extra 


Miss Seawall bas never drawn a more captivating picture of 
the fine aristocrat of ante-bellum days, his  tender-hearted. 
madcap granddaughter, and the complications that beset her 
friendship for the newcomer in the old domain. Betty wins 
the reader on the first page and holds him to the last, while 
the story has the true Christmas spirit of dancing and merry- 
making, song and sport, that should go with any tale of the 
holiday time. 




































Few Novels during the 


past season were so 
highly praised as 


FULL 
SWING 


By FRANK DANBY 





Critics generally have 
agreed that in the crea- 
tion of Agatha Wan- 
stead, a heroine new to 
fiction, and whose life 
story is of unusual in- 
terest, Frank Danby (to 
quote the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger) “has 
reached the highest 
point of her creative 
career.” 


By the Author of ‘‘Sally Castleton, Southerner "’ 


The Ward of Tecumseh 


By peace per MARRIOTT 


in color and black and white by Frank McKernan. 
$1.25 net. Postage extra 


An intensely exciting novel of the American Wilderness in 
the days after the Revolution. The ward of Tecumseh is a 
charming French girl brought up in the camp of the Shaw- 
nee Chief and loved by the young warrior, Wilwiloway. The 
heroine unexpectedly inherits large estates in France, and in 
consequence is wooed by an unwelcome English cousin. Jack 
Telfair, an old friend, is warned of the girl's plight. She 
disappears. but Jack goes on the trail, and adventures come 
thick and fast until the final rescue. One reads the story 
with the same eagerness that the hero feels in his attempt 
to solve the mystery of the lost girl. 


Wild Mustard 


By WILLIAM JASPER NICHOLLS 
12mo. Decorated cloth. $1.25 net. Postage extra 


A splendid anti-suffrage story, glittering with wit, bub- 
bling over with humor, but withal an undercurrent of such 
clever satire that we of the pee gy twentieth century rub 
our eyes. Wild mustard, the weed, has a bite individual and 
effective, and these are the qualities of this striking novel. 


NEW POPULAR PRICED EDITIONS 
Of SIR WALTER SCOTT'S Waverly Novels 
IVANHOE. | With 12 Wlustrations tn color, by Maurice ee 
"THE TALISMAN. Mestrated in cle, by Simon B. Vedder 


Each large octave. Handsome picture insert. Uncut edges. 
$1.50 net each. ‘Tuts cattion yisead for 92.30 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY fitacetrita 





Dr. Frederic Tabor Cooper, 
in The Bookman: 





“To a reviewer who set 
this last-named book 
(‘Pigs in Clover’) on a 
shelf reserved for the 
rare gems of fiction, and 
has ever since kept it 
there, it is a keen joy at 
last to hail another 
‘Frank Danby’ book 
as worthy of the early 
promise of Dr. Phil- 
lips."” 


$1.35 net. Postage 
extra 











and places where life was cheap, and 
virtue both rare and dear. 


Misadventures of Joseph, The. By J. 
J. Bell. F. H. Revell Company. $1.00, 
postpaid. 


Another “Bell” book alive with the fun 
and merriment that has made Wee Mac- 


| greegor a household word. 


A characteristic story in which the 
author displays unusual ability to por- 
tray with quiet, humorous touch, the idio- 
syncrasies of Scottish life and character. 
Through a series of highly diverting 


_ chapters a homely yet worthy house- 
| painter extricates himself from many 


a seeming dilemma, by the exercise of a 


kindly charity and the best attributes of 
a man. 


My Love andI. By Alice Brown. The 
Macmillan Company. $1.35, postpaid. 
This was published several years ago 


anonymously. It is now issued with its 
author’s name and Miss Brown’s friends 


| will be glad to know that she is respon- 
| sible for a masterpiece. 


Nancy the Joyous. By Edith Stow. 
Reilly & Britton Company. $1.00, post- 
paid. 

A rather jolly tale of a girl who takes 
things as they come, but who is at last 
rewarded with happiness. The work does 
not appear to be that of a practiced 


| writer. 


Plantation Stories of Old Louisiana. By 
Andrews Wilkinson. The Page Com- 
pany. $2.00, postpaid. 


Folk-tales of the old plantations, here 


| related for the first time. They are ani- 


mal tales of the better sort and will ap- 
peal to those who have loved Uncle Re- 
mus. 


Reformation of Jimmy, The. By Hen- 


| riette Eugene Delamare. Lothrop, Lee 
| & Shepard Company. $1.20, postpaid. 


Few books contain as many elements 
of interest as this, or can make as wide 
an appeal. Of coursé the story centers 
about Jimmy, a bright lad who has run 


_ wild and has to undergo a radical change. 
| But his father and mother, who have 
| proved unequal to bringing up Jimmy, 
| are just as much in need of reformation 
| in different ways. This general reforma- 
| tion is exactly what happens, the 
| efficient means being a scholarly aunt 


who is wise in far more than books and 
fortunately possessed of comfortable 


means. The way she proceeds gives 
| many a helpful suggestion. A great fac- 


tor in the reclaiming of Jimmy is the 
awakening of a love for birds and ani- 
mals in which the reader cannot help 
sharing. Jimmy is human and likable, 
and the whole family problem and its 
solution form a story that no one can 
fail to enjoy, or will soon forget. 
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Return of the Prodigal, The. 


postpaid. 


A collection of very able short stories | 
by the author of The Divine Fire. There | 
are eight tales and each is masterly in | 


composition. 


Spring Lady, The. By Mary Brecht | ° 


Pulver. Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
Seeking a haven of rest from the ardu- 


ous duties of a social season, a fashion- | 
able, New York matron fled to Sweethills | 
where, by living close to nature and aid- | 
ing the less fortunate women of the | 


neighborhood, her advent became a bless- 
ing both to herself and the country-side. 
Jottings from the “Spring Lady’s” jour- 
nal, augmented by timely, picturesque de- 
tails, result in a wonderfully pleasing 
fantasy. 


Telling the Truth. By William Hew- 
lett. Duffield & Co. $1.25, postpaid. 

A typical English novel, in the form 
of an autobiography, carrying a young 
man through his public school life, a 
stage career, and the success of a popu- 
lar novelist, to the consummation of a 
rather unfortunate love-affair in which 
he finally keeps with him for good and 
all another man’s wife. It is excellently 
written, but disappointing as a story. 


Ten-Minute Stories. By Algernon 
Blackwood. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.35, 
postpaid. 

Those who know The Centaur and The 
Education of Uncle Paul will enjoy this 
further proof of Mr. Blackwood’s genius. 
These are short stories, mostly psychic, 
and they thrill with an atmosphere that 
is charged with insight and poetic feel- 
ing. 

Transition. By Lucy Re-Bartlett. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.35, postpaid. 

True to the order of her writing, this 
new psychological romance by Mrs. Re- 
Bartlett, is another step in the develop- 
ment of the women’s movement. The au- 
thor is a forceful advocate of militancy 
and her logical reasoning will doubtless 
inspire many persons less enthusiastic. 


That Affair at Portstead Manor. By 
Gladys Edson Locke. Sherman, French 
& Co. 

A rather ordinary type of detective 
novel, somewhat unduly complicated and 
using all the old devices for the solving 
of a mystery. 


Biography and History 

My Autobiography. By S.S. McClure. 
F. A. Stokes Company. 

Mr. McClure, founder of “McClure’s 
Magazine” writes a very interesting ac- 
count of his life, from the time of his 
childhood in Ireland. up to the present. 
It makes a pleasant reading biography, 
written in a popular way, and gives some 
interesting lights on the rather remark- 
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By May | 
Sinclair. The Macmillan Company. $1.35, | 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


New and Forthcoming Macmillan Fiction 


NORRIS. Saturday’s Child. By 
KATHLEEN Norris. A new novel 
of optimistic home life, love and 
service, by the widely praised 
author of ‘‘Mother.’’ $1.35 net 


ROBERTS. Hoof and Claw. By 
CuaritesG.D.Roserts. Another 
of the popular animal story books 
for which Mr. Roberts is famous. 
Illustrated. Ready Sept. 2. $1.35 net 


LONDON. The Mutiny of the 
Elsinore. By Jack Lonpon. A 
successor to the amazing ‘‘Sea 
Wolf’’ novel, but even more vigor- 
ous, thrilling and romantic. Illus- 
trated. Ready Sept. 9. $1.35 net 


COLCORD. The Game of Life 
and Death. By Lincotn CoL- 
CORD. Vivid stories of the sea, 
as powerful as ‘‘The Drifting 
Diamond,’’ by this fascinating 
story-teller. Illustrated. 

Ready Sept. 16. $1.25 net. 


e166 sihhvex.Y. Lhe Macmillan Company 


THE WRITER’S 
MAGAZINE 


A journal of information for lit- 
erary workers. Helps you write, 
re-write and sell 


SHORT STORIES, SERIALS, 
BOOKS, 
SPECIAL ARTICLES, 
POEMS, SONGS, DRAMAS, 
VAUDEVILLE SKETCHES, 
PHOTOPLAYS 


Keeps you in constant touch with 
the markets. No writer can af- 
ford to be without a copy on his 
desk. Send 25 cents for a three 
tponths’ trial subscription. 


The Writer’s Magazine 


32 Union Square, East NEW YORK CITY 


CRADDOCK. The Story of 
Duciehurst. By CHARLES Ec- 
BERT CRADDOCK (Miss Murfree). 
A delightful story of life in Mis- 
sissippi just after the Civil War. 

$1.35 net 


GRISWOLD. The Winds of 
Deal. By Latra Griswoip. An- 
other great story of school life by 
the favorite author of the ‘‘Deal’’ 
series. Illustrated. 

Ready Sept. 9. $1.25 net 


HAGEDORN. Faces in the 
Dawn. By HERMANN HAGEDORN. 
A poet’s first novel, a beautiful 
love story of German-American 
origin. Illustrated. 

Ready Sept. 9. $1.35 net 


WELLS. The Wife of Sir Isaac 
Harman. By H. G. Wetis. AN 
absorbing novel of modern society 
life, told with the master skill of 
this prolific author.e 

Ready Sept. 25. $1.50 net 


On Sale Wherever 
Books are Sold 





Do not fail to read 
advertisement on page 
10, advertising section 





SIMMIE’ Anthony and Hero and 
Short Stories 

Every once in a while the reader is 

brought up with a round turn by 

some thought or phrasing that 

would be appropriate in the state- 
liest literature of* our tongue. 

—Duluth Herald, Duluth, Minn. 


Price by mail, $1.00, in one volume 


F. SIMON, Publisher 


86 Congress Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly, 





ADVERTISING SECTION 


THIS WOMAN 
\ puts genuine people and 
pictures of charming, whole- 
some American homes in 

the stories she writes. 


Grace S. Richmond 


the author of “‘Red Pepper Burns,” 

7 “Mrs. Red Pepper,” “On Christmas 

Day in the Moming,” etc., is the 
author of the new book 


“The Twenty-Fourth 


of June’ 


MIDSUMMER’S DAY 


AY? unusual scheme of decoration in colors makes this 

new novel by Mrs. Richmond a beautiful volume 
throughout. It is the story of a real home and of those 
influences that have molded the men and women who are 
true and sincere and clean and worth-while everywhere. 


@ The love story of Roberta and 
Richard Kendrick will be en- 
joyed by every member of 
the family. 

“Red Pepper Burns” 
is now in its 120th 
thousand and “Mrs. 
Red Pepper” is in 
its third large print- 
ing; but even their * 
popularity will be sur- 
passed by this delightful 


new story of home life. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. | 
Garden City, N. Y. 


Twenty-Fourth 


of June” 





able career of a man standing high in 
publishing circles. 


Oscar Wilde and Myself. By Lord Al- 
fred Douglas. Duffield & Co. $2.50, 
postpaid. 

The son of the Marquis of Queens- 
berry at last takes occasion to explain to 
the world his relations with Wilde. For 
years Lord Douglas has suffered slander 
and misrepresentation; he now comes 
forward with what he maintains is the 
truth. It is a splendidly prepared piece 
of biography and will prove of value to 
many students. 


Presidents of the United States, The. 
Edited by James Grant Wilson. Four 
volumes. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $7.50, 
postpaid. 

A monumental work by the late Gen- 
eral Wilson. It consists of a carefully se- 
lected series of biographical studies writ- 
ten by prominent literary men of the 
past and present, one biography for each 
President, beginning with Washington 
and ending with Woodrow Wilson. The 
authors of these sketches include John 
Fiske, Carl Schurz, George Ticknor Cur- 
tis, George Bancroft, John Hay and many 
others equally famed for historic and 
biographic work. Washington is done by 
Robert C. Winthrop; Jackson, by John 
Fiske; Lincoln, by John Hay; Grant, by 
Horace Porter; Cleveland, by William 
E. Russell; Roosevelt, by Owen Wister, 
and Woodrow Wilson, by Josephus Dan- 


| iels. The whole makes a work that cov- 
| ers in detail the history of the United 
| States from its beginning, and its value 


as a work in historic research can scarce- 
ly be overestimated. It is fully illus- 
trated with many rare portraits selected 


with the utmost care. 


Travel and Description 


Unknown Mongolia. By Douglas Car- 
ruthers. 2 vols. J. 3. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 

This is a magnificent piece of work in 
the form of a record of explorations made 
in a certain portion of Central Asia. To 
quote from the foreword, by the Rt. Hon. 
Earl Curzon, of Kedleston, “the regions 
covered are bounded by the Siberian do- 
minions of Russia on the north; they 
include the little-known basin of the up- 
per Yenisei River, which our author ex- 
plored and described with genuine en- 
thusiasm; they embrace successively the 
habitat of the Western Mongolian tribes 
and the plains of Dzungaria, and they are 
closed in the south by the long palisade 
of Tian Shan or Celestial Mountains. On 
the east they are shut off from the world 
and from the rest of China by the vast 
blank of the Gobi desert; on the west 
are the settled conquests of Russian Tur- 
kestan.” 

The author went to his exploration 
work thoroughly equipped as a geograph- 
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er and historian in so far as the geog- 
raphy and history of this little-known 
part of the world could be traced. He 
had with him competent aids in the form 


of companions and co-workers, and they | 


went about their task in an earnest and 
business-like way. 


teresting, illuminating information that 


could not fail to be entertaining and yet | 


its author was not seeking means by 
which to entertain in writing it. 


the world hidden away and not acces- 
sible save through difficulties and hard- 
ship, and he accomplished his task as a 
man of determination only could do. J. 
H. Miller contributes to the work three 
excellent chapters on sport. 


Poetry 

Shadow Babe and Other Poems, The. 
By Jessamine Kimball Draper. Sher- 
man, French & Co. 

A book of exquisite lyrical verse. The 
opening poem was the prize poem in last 
year’s Book NEwWs MONTHLY poetry con- 
test. 


Sister of the Wind, The. 
Fallow Norton. 
pany. 

Subtle, delicate songs of the same 
school with those of Emily Dickinson and 
“Michael Field.” Thus she confesses: 


By Grace 
Houghton Mifflin Com- 


To me was sparely, sparely given 
And I spend freely—O! 

To buy me little clouds of heaven 
To curtain my window; 

To fit a caravan so fleet 


*Twill cross the desert skies, 
That I may dip my dancing feet 
In yestermorn’s sunrise! 


There is plenty of such charm and 
melody in these pages. 


Songs from the Smoke. By Madeleine 
S. Miller. Methodist Book Concern. 

Professor Simon Patten writes an in- 
troduction to this book, welcoming these 
poems of sympathy with the toilers in 
Pittsburgh mills; for Mrs. Miller’s songs 
“were born when the breeze from the 
hills lifted and shifted the smoke, bring- 
ing lyric reveries” from the mirk and 
fumes where the honest laborers toil so 
splendidly. 


Juveniles 
Bab’s Christmas at Stanhope. 


Christmas Surprise Party, The. 
Caroline E. Jacobs. 


By 
The Page Company. 
Two “Cozy Corner” stories for Christ- 
mas reading and gift-books. 
Dorothy Dainty’s Visit. By Amy 
Brooks. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Com- 
pany. 


The result is two | 
volumes of rare knowledge, accurate, in- | 


It was | 
his aim to add to the knowledge of the | 
world, information concerning a part of | 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


ss. @ "itt Revell’s Books Worth While 


The Call of the East 4 romance of Far Formosa THURLOW FRASER 


seas. 
| trated, net $1.25. 


deroga. 


“Crockett at his best. 


White Dawn A Romance of the French and Indian War 


A real romance, redolent of love and war. f 
in the beautiful Champlain valley, in the days when the British were storming Ticon- 
Illustrated, net $1.25. 


Silver Sand 


Crockett’s Last Novel 


Here is a jewel in romance—set amid the blossom-laden islands of the Eastern 
A love-story as old as Eden, yet as fresh as the dews of the morning. Illus- 


THEODORA PECK 


Autber of “The Sword of Dundee”’ 


The plot, for the most part, is laid 


S. R. CROCKETT 


He gives us an even finer display of his powers than when 


he first captured his admirers.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 12mo, cloth, net $1.25, 


Author of “ The Master of 
the Oaks,’’ etc. 


Dr. Llewellyn 
and His Friends 


CAROLINE ABBOT STANLEY 


Mrs. Stanley's new book is 
a buman chronicle of absorb- 
ing interest. Humor and 
pathos of a rare order alter- 
nate in its pages, together 
with some astonishingly good 
delineation of negro life and 
character. Illustrated, net 


Author of * The Lure of the 
Labrador Wild,” etc. 


The Gaunt Gray 
Wolf 


DILLON WALLACE 


“Ungava Bob” here makes 
a welcome reappearance, and 
through a series of thrilling 
adventures both he and his 
companion, Shad Trowbridge. 
face danger and _ hardship 
with the stiff upper lip of 
“gentlemen unafraid.” Illus- 
trated, net $1.25. 


Author_of 
‘Oh! Christina! ’’ etc. 


The Misadventures 


of Joseph 
J. J. BELL 


Another “Bell book alive 
with the fun and merriment 
that has made “Wee Mac- 
gregor”’ almost a household 
word. Hlustrated, net $1.00, 


A 


EDWARD A. STEINER’S 


STORY OF MY LIFE 
IN AMERICA 


From Alien t 
Citiz 
In this interesting auto- 
biography we see Professor 
Steiner pressing ever forward 
and upward to a position of 


international opportunity and 
influence. Illustrated, net $1.50. 


The ‘‘Red God’s Call’’ 


Days in the Open 
LATHAN A. CRANDALL 


Here is a book which has 
about it something of old 
Izaak Walton, of Richard 
Jeffries, of Henry van Dyke. 
Illustrated, net $1.50. 


MARIETTA HOLLEY 


Author of ‘‘Samantha 
Among the Brethren,’’ etc. 


Josiah Allen on the 


Woman Question 


All Josiah Allen’s opinions 
are wittily, pithily expressed, 
causing the whole book to 
fairly bubble with homely, 
fun-provoking wisdom. IMlus- 
trated, net $1.00. 


author of ‘‘ Marcia Schuyler,’’ et 


The Man of the Desert 


Author of 
*‘Doctor Luke,’’ etc. 


The Bird-Store 


Man An Old-Fashioned Story 
NORMAN DUNCAN 


By the sheer wizardy of his 
art, the author iilumines a 
gray, shabby neighborhood 
with genial light, and makes 
of a dingy bird store a tem- 
ple of high romance. MHlus- 
trated, net 5c. 


Authgr of ‘‘ Everybody's 


Lonesome,’’ etc. 


Everybody’s 
Birthrightjencc3'a: 


Jeanne d'Arc 


CLARA E. LAUGHLIN 


“A tender, heart-reaching 
and heart-finding story. It 
should add another to that 
series of classics for girls 
which have made Miss Laugh- 
lin the friend of girls and 
parents as well.” — Norma 
Bright Carson. Illustrated, 


§ net 75c. 


Author of ‘‘Mis’ Bassett’s 
Mi Bureau’’ 


Little Merry 
Christmas 
WINIFRED ARNOLD 


From the moment she 
alights, one wintry night, at 
the snow-piled station of 
Oatka Center, little Mary 
Christie begins to carry sun- 
shine and happiness into the 
frosty homes of its inhabit- 
ants. Ilustrated, net 60c. 


c. 


GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL LUTZ 


The love story of a daughter of luxury and a plain man facing his duty and 
doing his work on the home mission field of the West. 


Illustrated, net $1.25. 


The Little Angel of Canyon Creek cyaus TowNsEND BRADY 


A cracking good story of the bad old days of the Western Colorado mining 


camps. 


where life was cheap, and virtue both rare and dear. 


A captivating tale, brim full of the vim and color incident to days and places 
Illustrated, net $1.25. 


FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS OR 


Fleming H. Revell Company 


NEW YORK, 158 Fifth Avenue 


6 When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


CHICAGO, 125 N. Wabash Avenue 



















ADVERTISING SECTION 


Important Information Concerning 
Ten New HILCO Publications 


1 001 Tests of Foods, Beverages, etc. 


A Ready Reference Book for Housewives 


Dr. Wiley’s mature judgment on over 1000 different 
articles in daily or frequent use in every home. The 
results of over two years’ work testing samples in Good 
Housekeeping’s Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and Health, 
condensed and arranged for easy reference. It gives 
disinterested advice on the many products and offers 
valuable suggestions for the housewife to follow. 


By HARVEY W. WILEY, M. D. 
With Portrait Price, $1.25 Net 


CHILDREN IN BONDA GE 


For the Friend of the Little Child 


The most ceipecshondive pacts on the shame of child 
labor ever published, em meeytas the complete results of 
extensive and reliable spec’ investigations. The ghastly 
conditions in which two oP eiltion children are wasting their 
young lives and energies in the mills and mines and 
sactonee scattered over America are almost impossible 


f be 

. By EDWIN MARKHAM 

JUDGE BEN B. LINDSEY & GEORGE CREEL 
Many Itlustrations - - Price, $1.50 Net 











For Lovers of the Home Beautiful 


The charm of oatipeting. gat jues _ 4. pe, in the age 
alone but in the beauty of pe md “where ana 
how” of seeking and acq 4 tees thimas” ‘that count in 
home oe ts splendidly told by the Shackletons in 
this new volum They have traveled here, there and 
everywhere in their search for antiques, and now pass on 
to others the charm of their quest. 


By ROBERT and ELIZABETH SHACKLETON 
64 Pages of Photographs ° Price, $2.50 Net 


OUR MEXICAN CONFLICTS 


A Book Every American Should Read 


A brief Bistors of Mexico from the Sixth Century 
to the present day; our relations with that revolution- 
ridden commtez: an authentic review of our last war with 
Mexico and the causes that brought it on; the present 
Mexican question, closing —_ it e occupation of Vera 
Cruz by the American forces in 1914. Valuable historical 




















important new 








42 Pictures - - 


READY SEPTEMBER 23rd 


THE WOMAN ALONE 


By Mabel Herbert Urner 


A remarkable novel, in preparation 
the past five years, by the author of 
“Their Married Life,.”” “Journal of a 
Not published 









Neglected Wife,”’ etc. 
serially. $1.25 net. 


INCREASING YOUR MENTAL 
EFFICIENCY 








By Edward a a Williams, 





Business and professional efficienc 
through development of the mind, 
$1.00 net. 


THE PURE FOOD COOK BOOK 


By Mildred Maddocks and 
Harvey W. Wiley, M. D. 

Over 70 illustrations. Nearly 500 
pp. Tested recipes from Good House- 
keeping Magazine with scientific ad- 
vice on foods, health- qvins | —_ 
seasonable menus, etc. $1.00 















Hearst’s 














maps have been L See ioce for this interesting and 


By REV. THOMAS B. GREGORY 
Price, 50 Cents Net 


READY SEPTEMBER 30th 


THE BALL OF FIRE 
By George Randolph Chester and 
Lillian Chester. 
A brilliant novel of New York life 
—its wealth, Sptonaite society an 
intrigues. $1.35 net. 


MRS. PANKHURST’S OWN 
STORY 


By Emmeline Pankhurst 
The autobiography of a remark- 
able woman—an authoritative pres- 
entation of the Woman Suffrage 
Movement in both England and 
America. $2.00 net. 


HASHIMURA TOGO : DOMES- 
TIC SCIENTIST 


By Wallace Irwin 
A volume of rare humor and satire. 


Mark Twain called Togo “a perma- 
nency.” and this book contains the 
most permanent of his letters. Togo 
breaks everything from the family 
china to the English language. The 
horrors of the servant problem are 
revealed. 75 cents net, 


causa CATALOGUE NOW READY 


International 
Library Co. New York 


ON SALE AT ALL GOOD BOOKSHOPS 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News 








A new Dorothy Dainty book with a still 


| lovable little heroine and a charming 








| Marten. 


| and means of measuring 


| The relation of educational work to com- 


story of a visit she made and the things 
that happened during the visit. 

Little Florentine, The. By H. De- 
Charlieu. The Page Company. 

A translation from the French, provid- 
ing an attractive juvenile of a better lit- 


erary order. 


Educational 


Inexpensive Basketry. By William S. 
The Manual Arts Press. 25 
cents, postpaid. 

This booklet is a reprint of a series of 
articles which were formerly published 
in the “Manual Training Magazine.” It 
is intended to be used as a teachers’ man- 
ual or guide, treating in detail of the pro- 
cesses of coiled basket construction and 
contains a bibliography of books and 
magazine articles which will be found 
helpful to one interested in a further 
study of the subject. The unique fea- 
ture of the book, however, is a series of 
excellent photographs showing every step 
in the construction of coiled baskets. The 
illustrations, you will note, really illus- 
trate and show the hand full size in the 
different positions assumed in making a 
complete basket. 

To teachers in various parts of the 
country, the instructions regarding the 
preparation of the native grasses will be 
very helpful. 

Natural Education. By 
Sackville Stoner. 

Learning and Doing. By Edgar James 
Swift. 


Winifred 


High School Age, The. By Irving 
King. 
Child and His Spelling, The. By W. 


A. Cook and M. V. O’Shea. 


Childhood and Youth Series. Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. $1.00, postpaid, each. 

A new series of books on the cultiva- 
tion, welfare and development of child- 
hood and youth. The studies are design- 
ed for the use of parents, teachers, so- 
cial workers, all others interested in the 
care, training and education of the 
young. 

The requirements of a rational educa- 
tion as founded upon the nature and 
needs of childhood and youth will figure 
very largely in the series. The relation 
of learning to doing will be considered 
in all its aspects; and practical questions 
connected with the teaching of such sub- 
jects as spelling, mathematics, history, 
music, art, etc., will be taken up. Ways 
intelligence 
and standardizing the work in teach- 
ing will be discussed in detail. Various 


| types of schools, for both boys and girls, 


will be considered, and the connection be- 
tween play and work on the one hand and 
education on the other will be presented. 
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munity life will occupy a prominent place | 


in this series. The books on education 
will not be confined te America, as the 
conditions found and methods employed 
in continental countries will also receive 
attention. 


M iscellaneous 


College Men Without Money. Edited 


by C. B. Riddle. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

A book of excellent suggestions for 
men who desire a college education, but 
must make their own way. 


How to Make a Country Place. By 
Joseph Dillaway Sawyer Orange. Judd 
Company. 

The experiences of a man who spent 
thirty-five years in amateur building, 
farming and the general development of 
a home. The illustrations are many and 
fine and the book will be of value to 
many home makers. 

Juvenile Courts and Probation. By 
Bernard Flexner and Roger N. Baldwin. 
The Century Company. $1.25, postpaid. 

While the text of this volume has been 
written by Mr. Bernard Flexner and Mr. 
Roger N. Baldwin, it has the endorsement 
of, and is the report of, a special com- 
mittee of the National Probation Associa- 
tion composed of: 

Bernard Flexner, 
Chairman. 

Roger N. Baldwin, former Chief Pro- 
bation Officer, St. Louis Juvenile Court, 
Secretary. 

Ben B. Lindsey, Judge of the Juvenile 
Court, Denver, Colorado. 

Julian W. Mack, former Judge of the 
Chicago Juvenile Court. 

Julia C. Lathrop, Chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

Homer Folks, President of the New 
York State Probation Commission. 

Maude E. Miner, Secretary New York 
Probation Association. 

Edwin Mulready, Deputy Commission- 
er, Massachusetts Commission on Pro- 
bation. 

Arthur W. Towne, former Secretary of 
the New York State Probation Commis- 
sion. 

The rapid spread of Juvenile Courts 
since 1899, when the Chicago Court was 
established, brought with it certain mis- 
understandings as to the real purpose of 
the court and widely varying methods of 
administration. Excepting in a few 
States no consistent effort has been made 
to standardize the work. While admit- 
ting that it may be difficult to prescribe 
a uniform law or a uniform procedure 
that will be universally applicable, the 


Attorney-at-law, 


essentials, however, even in these matters | 


can be secured. 

The authors feel that in the actual 
treatment of the child substantial adher- 
ence to a standard is obtainable, and of- 
fer this volume as supplying what are 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


THE PRINCE 
GRAUSTARK 


By 


George Barr 
McCutcheon 


Author of 


“Graustark”’ 


and 


“Beverly of Graustark”’ 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Illustrations in color by 
A. I. KELLER 
404 pages. Price $1.35 net 


@ How rapidly people grow up in fiction! Not many years ago every one who 
read novels was delighted with a story which narrated at length the romantic 
adventures of the beautiful Princess Yetive of Graustark and the young American 
who ventured into her kingdom, fell in love with her, and after enough adventure 
and excitement to turn his hair gray, became her husband. After a lapse of a 
very few years, lo, here is a story about a Prince of Graustark who is none other 
than the son of Princess Yetive and her American husband. He isa full-grown 
man, very much full-grown, and very much of a man. Also there is a very 
shrewd, forceful, powerful American multi-millionaire with a brilliant and 
lovely daughter. Now, given these ingredients, so to speak, and the reader 
may trust McCutcheon to mix them up, to give them just the right flavor, to 
cook them to just the right turn, and to serve a novel piping hot, which will 
give as many million hours of thorough enjoyment as “ Graustark” and 
“ Beverly of Graustark” did in their time. 


443 Fourth Ave. 
NEW YORK 


DODD, MEAD & COMPAN 


8 When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 








ADVERTISING SECTION 


Harold Bell Wright | 


must have written with jaws 
setand soul onfire. He strikes 
a powerful blow, convicting 
and convincing, at artists and 
authors prostituting their work 
and other present-day evils in 
art and literature in 


His Greatest Novel 


The Eyes of the 
World 


Illustrations in colors by F. Graham Cootes 
Cloth 12mo $1.35 Net 





A Real Love Story with bigger plot and more action, deeper mystery and 
greater love, sweeter sentiment and stronger passions than any novel the author 
has yet written. A delightfully wholesome romance among orange groves and 
mountains, 
Harold Bell Wright has told this delightful romance so convincingly and has 
so clearly defined the underlying purpose of the story, that it is stamped with 
the truthfulness of a chapter out of real life. The theme. “the ministry of 
art and letters,” is most opportune for the cause of more wholesome books. 


Other Books by Harold Bell Wright 


Each volume is beautifully illustrated, hondbenusdp bound, uniform with “The 
Eyes of the World,” in red cloth and stamped in gold. Each $1.35 Net 


Their Yesterdays The Calling of Dan Matthews 
That Printer of Udell’s The Winning of Barbara Worth 
The Shepherd of the Hills 





The Biggest Popular Since Barbara Worth 


Their Yesterdays 


Harold Bell Wright's greatest contribution to the race for the perpetuation 
of the race. Published under leased rights by A. L. BURT COMPANY. 





The Reilly & Britton Co., 1006 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, are exclusive selling 
agents for the regular edition of Harold Bell Wright's books in the United States. 


The Book Supply Company 


PUBLISHERS 





231-233 W. Monroe Street, CHICAGO 
ESTABLISHED 1895 


E. W. REYNOLDS, President 














When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





believed to be the best methods of dealing 
with the whole problem. They discuss 
in detail the law itself and the principles 
underlying the court; its organization 
and the actual procedure to be followed 
in bringing children before the court; 
the methods to be followed in investiga- 
tions and the procedure of the court. 

The volume deals fully with probation 
in its many aspects, the exercise of pro- 
bation power, the duties and powers of 
probation officers and the organization of 
probation work. It contains likewise di- 
rections and methods to be followed in 
keeping and publishing accurate statis- 


| ties. There are selected forms to be 


used throughout, both by the court and 
the probation office, and a suggested mod- 
el law. In brief, the volume is intended 
as a guide to judges, probation officers 


| and interested laymen. 


Throughout emphasis is laid on the 


proposition that if the court is to fulfil 
| its real function it must come through 


a larger co-operation between the court, 
the school and every other preventive and 
remedial agency in the community deal- 
ing with the problems of poverty, neg- 
lect, disease and broken homes. 

Louis’ Salads and Chafing Dishes. By 
Louis Mackensturm. H. M. Caldwell 
Company. 75 cents, postpaid. 

Low Cost Recipes. By Edith G. Har- 
bison. George W. Jacobs & Co. 75 cents, 
postpaid. 

A small book of tested recipes for the 
housekeeper who must do things in a 


comparatively modest way. 


Mexican People, The. By L. Gutierrez 


| De Lara and Edgcumb Pinchon. Double- 


day, Page & Co. $1.50, postpaid. 
What are they fighting for in Mexico? 
Has the revolution a head and a pur- 


| pose? What is to be the outcome of it? 


These are the questions most often asked 
and there are few who can answer them 
satisfactorily. 

There are two causes for the present 
revolution—the domestic and the absentee 


| landlord. The former owns nearly all 


the productive land, and the latter, the 
result of Diaz’s “concessions,” controls 
tremendously valuable mines and other 
properties. It is the old struggle that 
has been going on for ages against peon- 


| age and swollen land properties, of ten- 


ant versus landlord, made more somber 
because of the pitiful condition of the 
Mexicans to-day in contrast to the people 
about them. The deep rooted causes that 
are behind this struggle and the struggle 
itself is intensely interesting. It is the 
story of a nation becoming conscious of 
itself, its power and its riches. 

Senor De Lara is a Mexican of good 
position and moderate means, a student 
of history and a lawyer of: prominence. 
Unlike most of his class he allied himself 
with a small party of reformers who be- 
came active under the Diaz régime and 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 





THE UNIVERSAL ATLAS OF THE 
WORLD New and Complete 


Without question the most serviceable volume available for quick reference that can be found 


Price, $1.00. weight, 3 ts. 8 ox. 


The size of this work is 10% by 13%% inches, printed on high finished paper and durably bound 
in red cloth, with attractive cover stamping 


During the last few years changes without number have been wrought that render an old atlas useless. 
New towns have sprung up; old cities and towns have grown. Many thousand miles of new railroads have 
been built. These changes have been recorded in The Universal Atlas of the World, 

THE MAPS—tThere are 128 pages beautifully printed in colors, representing every portion of the earth 
as it is today. 

The plates have been engraved from new drawings, based on the latest surveys, and are believed to be 
the most complete and carefully edited series of like size covering the whole earth. The lettering is clear 
and clean-cut throughout, carefully graded in size,to convey at a glance the relative importance of places. 
On the margin of each map is a quick-reference index of principal towns, cities, counties, etc. 

RAILROADS—Railroads are shown and named; and with very few exceptions, in crowded or densely 
populatea sections, every railroad station and post office is named. 

The work contains double-page maps of the World, Eastern United States and Canada, Western United 
States and Canada, Mexico, North Pacific Ocean, Hawaii, Southern New England, Eastern New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Northern Ohio, Southern Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Kentucky and Tennessee, 
Eastern Texas, Western Texas, Northern California, Southern California, Washington. The other maps occupy 
single pages only, and are uniform in style, detail, etc. On the margin of each map is an alphabetically 
arranged index of counties (or other minor divisions), cities and towns. A division or place may be instantly 
located without turning the page. The convenience of such a quick-reference index will be readily appre- 
ciated. 


Another valuable feature of this work is a very complete list of the cities of the world, giving the latest 
population statistics, including the 


1910 Census of the United States 


with the new population figures of all states, territories, counties and the principal cities. An illustrated chap- 
ter on the Panama Canal gives a detailed description of this great enterprise, with maps in color. 


x 


A NEW DICTIONARY 


That Is More Than a Dictionary 


90c: with Thumb Index $1 CONTAINING SUPPLEMENTAL INFORMATION 
’ 


SO MUCH IN DEMAND TO-DAY, SUCH AS 
Weight, 2 Ibs. 4 oz. 


Washington's Farewell Address ; Declaration of Independence ; Lincoln's Gettysburg Speech ; The Monroe 
Doctrine ; The Constitution of the United States; Business Forms and Laws: Weights and Measures ; Forms 


and Letters, business and social. With statistics and other information that make it the ideal dictionary and 
reference book for desk, office and school. It is called 


NEW UNIVERSAL SELF-PRO- 
NOUNCING DICTIONARY 


Webster-Morris, with Latest Census and 16 Full-page Color Plates, including Four Pages of Maps—1,114 
Pages. Bound in flexible leather, stamped in gold, red ed es, size 5% x 1% inches, 1 % inches thick. ade for 
the John Wanamaker Stores. Its superiority over similar dictionaries is shown in its table ot contents, as follows: 


Rules for Punctuation. Dictionary of Prefixes and Affixes. Dictionary of the English Language.’ Dic- 
tionary of Foreign words, phrases, colloquialisms, proverbs and quotations. Dictionary of terms used in 
Commerce and Law. Dictionary of Names of Important Places, Persons, Buildings, Monuments, Periods, etc., 
also significant words and phrases frequently met with in literature. Dictionary of English Christian names 
of men and women, with their derivation and meaning. Dictionary of Mythological and Classical Names. Dic- 
tionary of Forms and Addresses. Dictionary of Abbreviations. Dictionary of Popular Titles of American 
States and Cities, etc. Facts Worth Knowing. Dictionary of Simplified Spelling adopted to date by the Sim- 
plified Board. Statistics of the Countries of the Earth. Largest Cities of the World. Population of the 
United States at each census. Correct English. Correspondence. Forms of Letters—Business, Social, etc. 
Forms of Speeches on various occasions. Business Forms and Laws. Weights and Measures. Values of For- 


eign Coins in United States. Declaration of Independence. Constitution of the United States. Washington’s 
Farewell Address. Lincoln’s Gettysburg Speech. Monroe Doctrine. 


PHILADELPHIA JOHN WANAMAKER NEW YORK 
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LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY’S FALL 
LIST OF FICTION 


Oh! James! Under Cover 


By H. M. Edginton By Roi Cooper Megrue 
The cleverest of comedy novels, the | An absorbing story, founded on 


story of a man who tried to prove | the author’s phenomenally success- 
the goodness of the world by hav- ful comedy melodrama of the 


ing five young wome nd his 
g aoe wens same name. 


excess income. 
Illustrated by Wm. Kirkpatrick. $1.35 net. 














Illustrated by C. C. Widney. $1.30 net. 


By the Author of ‘“The Happy Warrior’ 


The Clean Heart 


By A. S. M. Hutchinson 


The author's finest achievement; a most appealing 


story with the happy ending which “‘The Happy 
Warrior’ lacked. $1.35 net. 


The Ranch at the The Vanished 
Wolverine Messenger 
By B. M. Bower By E. Phillips Oppenheim 


The only long novel from B. M. | 4 return to the story of interna- 


Bower’s pen for 1914. A tale of | .. ed 
the cowland that this author knows | tional intrigue, the type that has 
made the Prince of Story-Tellers 


so well how to portray. 
Frontispiece by Douglas Duer. $1.30 net. | famous. $1.30 net. 
















By Marie 


Big Tremaine ‘Var vers: 


A truly big American novel of to-day, in a Virginian 
setting, whose keynote is self-sacrifice. $1.35 net. 


A Mother in Exile | The Lone Wolf 


Published anonymously, this is a By Louis Joseph Vance 


remarkable human document of | A startling tale of the underworld 
self-revelation, giving the story of | of Paris, by the author of ‘‘The 
the breaking of a woman's heart. Brass Bowl,’’ etc. 


$1.35 net. Illustrated by R. F. Schabelitz. $1.30 net. 


The Things That | The Gayand Festive 


Count Claverhouse 
By Laurence Eyre By Anne Warner 


Novelized by the author from his | A posthumous extravaganza of the 


play of the same name. Five | author of ‘‘Sunshine 1) tO 
months in New York and four road Rejuvenation of hoot ee” bog 


companies attest its appeal. Illustrated by Clarence F. Underwood. 
Illustrated. $1.25 net. $1.00 net. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 























has been one of the leaders of the revolu- 
tion ever since. He has lived the life of 
the common people, he has fought, he 
has been in the innermost councils of the 
movement. What he tells, then, is au- 
thoritative, his picture of Mexico pic- 
turesque yet truthful. His book is the 
real story of the revolution told at last 
and by one who has his heart and soul 
| in the cause. Mr. Pinchon is a well- 
known economic writer who has assisted 
| the author by providing an English ver- 
| sion of singular clearness and beauty of 
style. 


Ministry of Art, The. By Ralph Ad- 
ams Cram. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

A volume made up of lectures and ad- 
dresses bearing on the question of art as 
a great language, and as an expression 
of the higher qualities of humanity. 

The place the history and philosophy of 
art should hold in higher education, its 
relationship to life, its workings through 
the minor arts of the craftsman, its func- 
tion as an expression of religion, are all 
dealt with in separate papers, while there 
is also a study of the reasons for and 
the significance of the Gothic Revival, 
and an historical review of the archi- 
tectural development of American col- 
leges and universities. 

The author believes that art is an es- 
sential element of all civilized society, 
that during the last century, for the first 
time in history, it ceased to exist as an 
instinctive faculty of man, and that its 
significance must be realized and _ its 
reality restored unless the world is to 

| suffer seriously because of its loss of a 
great and vital force. 

Mr. Cram’s work on the West Point 
buildings and on many of our most splen- 
did churches attests his influence and at- 
tainments in American architecture, 
while he is almost equally well known 
through his writings on architecture and 
its allied subjects. 


Motion Pictures. By John B. Rathbun. 
Charles G. Thompson Company. 75 cents, 
postpaid. 

News, ads and Sales. By John B. 
Opdycke. The Macmillan Company. $1.25, 
postpaid. 

A text book on commercial English. A 
most desirable and valuable addition to 
English text-books. 


Progress of Engenics, The. By C. W. 
| Saleeby. Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
| $1.50, postpaid. 

| Dr. Saleeby reviews the progress of 
Eugenics and shows incidentally how 
greatly its conceptions have been modified 
by Mendelism. Besides dealing shrewd 
| blows at the open opponents of Eugenics, 
he protests quite as vigorously against 
those who seek to identify the science 
with theories which he regards as brutal 
| in spirit, immoral in principle, and im- 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


A Christmas Gift of a Lighthouse 


After the delightful opportunity afforded me to meet the distinguished authoress, 
Mrs. Helen S. Woodruff, and to listen to her own story of the making of The Lady of 
the Lighthouse book and the founding of the real lighthouse of stone and steel and noble 
generosity, I have further evidence of the power of this exquisite little story in a letter 
from the Honorable Joseph H. Choate, Ambassador at the Court of St. James for four 
years, in which only a few days ago he informed me that upwards of $308,000 had been 
subscribed to create a permanent memorial to the dreams of a woman who has long 
called herself an invalid and who has spent many months of her life in hospitals. It 
was out of the weakness of such an experience that the beautiful book came. 


The large business that we have been doing in late years with the maker of so many 
popular books, Mr. George H. Doran, of New York City, led him to make a special 
compliment to us by giving us a chance to take nearly two thousand copies of his first 
edition of The Lady of the Lighthouse, of which we had previously sold many at One 
Dollar each. 


To introduce the gifted Southern woman, who has written a number of beautiful 
things, to our many friends, we said to Mr. Doran: “If you will allow us to use The Lady 
of the Lighthouse with our plans for the year 1915, we will take all the copies you Have 
left, provided you will issue another edition, and if possible reduce the price from One 
Dollar, to give the book a wider circulation.” 


Any book that stirs the practical, sensible people of New York State to the ex- 
tent of drawing out of their pockets a third of a million of dollars, is worth reading. More- 
over, there is something in the thought of what a woman may do, even in times of her 
life when she thinks her whole work is done, or, even if it isn't, that she is not able to 
do anything worth while. 


Blessings be upon the brain that takes hold and sets the fingers to going to write 
a story that stirs the human in our souls and sets us to doing something. 


[front 


What We Plan to Do With the Books 


As a special Christmas offering we shall send a copy of The Lady of the Lighthouse with each new subscription pur- 
chased to THE Book News Montu ty during the months from now till Christmas. The subscription must go to a name 
not already on our lists. The Book will be sent to the purchaser of the subscription unless otherwise requested, and 
THE Book News Montu ty will be mailed to any name and address provided, together with a Christmas booklet 
announcing the subscription gift. The price of THE Book News Montu y will be the regular price of ONE DOLLAR, 
the book being added with no extra charge. This is in the nature of an advance announcement of a good opportunity 
but the limited number of copies of the book would make it advantageous to send orders now. In case you order a 
number of subscriptions to go to different names you will be entitled to a copy of The Lady of the Lighthouse with each 
subscription and we will send the books either direct to you or to names which you give us for the purpose of delivery. 


THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY, Philadelphia 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





APPLETON’S NEWEST NOVELS 


TO-DAY’S DAUGHTER 


By Josephine Daskam Bacon 
Author of ‘‘ The Inheritance,"’ etc. 


To do something worth while in 
the world is Lucia Stanchon’s 
ambition. In search of a career 
she is led into many interesting 
experiences. Falling in love is 
one of them, and her conclusions 
after this unexpected happening 
are especially interesting from the 
viewpoint of a very modern 
young woman. 

Illustrated by C. D. Williams, $1.35 net. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


eT OC OOS 


FLAME OF FROST 


By Alice Jones 
Author of ‘Marcus Holbeach’s Daughter.” 


A romance of the great out-of- 
doors with the scenes laid in 
Canada. It is the story of a 
search for diamonds; a search 
filled with unusual experiences, 
wherein the witchery and fasci- 
nation of the woodland, the mys- 
terious secrets of the Indians, and 
the irresistible charm of a beauti- 
ful girl combine to make it one 
of the best adventure stories of 
the season. 

Illustrated by D. C. Hutchinson. $1.30 net. 





THE ALSTER CASE 


By Rufus Gillmore 
Author of “‘ The Pag of the Second 
= 


The murder of Miss Alster, a 


wealthy spinster, proves an al- 
most unfathomable mystery until 
the murderer himself is discov- 
ered among the most ardent 
searchers for the criminal, to the 
amazement and discomfiture of 
everyone interested. A stay-up- 
till-you-finish-it story that you will 
be sure to recommend. 
Illustrated. $1.35 net. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 












possible in practise. Every aspect of the 
subject is in turn dealt with in the ani- 
mated style which is always at Dr. Salee- 
by’s service. 


Rock Gardens. By Lewis B. Meredith. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.75, postpaid. 


Rock Gardening for Amateurs. By H. 
H. Thomas. Cassell & Co. $2.00, post- 
paid. 


Romance of El Camino Real. By Jar- 
rett T. Richards. B. Herder. $1.35, 
postpaid. 


Russian Novel, The. By Le Vicante 
E. M. De Vogue. George H. Doran 
Company. $2.50, postpaid. 


Shakespeare Personally. By David 
Masson. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00, post- 
paid. 


Short History of Italian Painting, A. 
By Alice V. V. Brown and William Ran- 
kin. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.25, postpaid. 


Sirenica. By W. Compton Leith. John 
Lane Company. $1.00, postpaid. 


Socialism and Motherhood. By John 
Spargo. B. W. Huebsch. 60 cents, post- 
paid. 


Social Emergency. By W. T. Foster. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.35, post- 
paid. 


Social Justice Without Socialism. By 
John Bates Clark. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 50 cents, postpaid. 


Social Entertainment. By Lillian Pas- 
cal Day. Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.00, post- 
paid. 

A book of suggestions for novel and 
seasonable entertainments. There is a 
lemon party for January, a May day 
luncheon, a melon frolic, an autumn leaf 
tea, a snow fete, and numerous other par- 
ties and pastimes that have a new and a 
different touch. 


Soul of America, The. By Stanton 
Coit. The Macmillan Company. $2.00, 
postpaid. 

Table Decorations and eDlicacies. By 
Hester Price. John C. Winston Com- 
pany. $2.00, postpaid. 

Many fresh suggestions for the dis- 
tracted hostess, given with splendid pic- 
tures by way of illustration. A most 
complete, novel and helpful book. 


Ten Sex Talks to Girls. By I. D. Stein- 
hardt. J. B. Lippincott Company. $1 00, 
postpaid. 

This is a much needed volume. It tells 
girls plainly the things. they should know 
in order to avoid pitfalls. It is sane, 
practical and simple, the sort of thing a 
teacher or a mother can well use. 


United States Federal Internal Tax 
History, Fhe. -By- Harry Edwin Smith. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

This remarkably complete. study, on a 


When swriting,to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 1B 
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subject demanding laborious research and 
collecting of details, is the prize winner 
in an annual competition provided by 
Messrs. Hart, Schaffner & Marx, of Chi- 
cago. It is designed to stimulate the 
study of economic and commercial sub- 
jects in American youth and the judges 
of award are university specialists of 
note. 

The book opens with financial condi- 
tions prior to 1857 and takes a general 
view of monetary conditions between 
1857 and 1861. It then proceeds with the 
historical development of direct, income, 
inheritance and all varieties of internal 
taxes—their genesis, working and effects. 
It is a mine of facts, the vast proportion 
of which is a terra incognita to the edu- 
cated to say nothing of the uneducated. 
While this is a book for the specialist, it 
is nevertheless alive with matters of com- 
mon interest. Some portions have the 
allurement of stories of fraud and crime. 
The book will take its place as a master- 
ful authority. 


Universal Peace. By Sam H. Wood. 
Uintaland Publishing Company. 

After familiarizing himself with E. 
P. Roe’s Barriers Burned Away Mr. 
Wood became desirious of placing the 
principal characters of this dramatic 
novel in a production of his own. He 
takes for his theme, the rebuilding of 
Chicago after the holocaust of 1871, 
keeping in mind the prevailing conditions 
around this center during the ensuing 
years, utilizing many characters, intro- 
duced by Mr. Roe, in the uplift and 
broadening of humanity in this great 
new city. 


What Are We to Believe? 
Watts & Co. 

A gathering of the world’s pros and 
cons concerning the origins of Christian- 
ity. The author cannot answer his own 
question because he cannot distinguish 
the essence from the incidentals, the cen- 
ter of truth from the fringes of the de- 
batable. 


What Is Music? By H. Heathcote 
Statham. James Pott & Co., New York, 
$1.00, net. 

This analytical sketch of instrumental 
music is intended to instruct music lov- 
ers who lack technical knowledge of the 
origin of the musical scale, the principal | 
forms of composition, how they took their | 
present forms, and the essential differ- | 
ences between major and minor keys. 
Lacking all difficult terms, familiar only | 
to musicians, the author discusses his | 
subject in a pleasingly free style, utiliz- | 
ing numerous short musical extracts by 
way of illustration and explaining | 
phrases in compositions familiar to true | 
music enthusiasts. 


What’s Wrong With the World. By | 
G. K. Chesterton. Dodd, Mead & Co. | 
$1.50, postpaid. 


By C. R. A. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


SCRIBNER FALL FICTION 
A TALE OF THE 


Gideon’s Ban MISSISSIPPI 


By GEORGE W. CABLE 


Author of “Old Creole Days,’’ ‘The Cavalier,’ etc. 
Mlustrated in color by F. C. YOHN 


This story, whose scene is one of those great Mis- 

sissipp! steamers that Mark Twain has written of from 
another point of view, might well be called an epic 
of the Mississippi. It is a theme to draw out the 
writer's peculiar talents—that narrative faculty that 
distinguished “The Cavalier,” and that curious power 
to impart a sense of romantic beauty which made 
“Old Creole Days” a classic. 


$1.35 met; postage extra 


The City of Numbered Days 


By FRANCIS LYNDE 


Imagine a city whose lifetime can be checked 
off on a calendar! Imagine a prosperous lively 
town at the bottom of a prospective lake! 
Picture the mad excitement of its ephemeral 
career ; the speculation, the political situations, 
the sudden making and breaking of fortunes. 
In short—read Francis Lynde’s new novel, 


“The City of Numbered Days.” 


$1.35 net; postage extra 


S\M/T|WT|F/s 
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By RALPH D. PAINE 


Full of the vigor, sentiment and dash 
that characterize all his earlier books, this 
novel has in addi‘’on an immediate timely 
importance in ©“ vivid description of a 
campaign in Central America. “The 
Wall Between” is a story of high honor 
upheld at risk of life and in sacrifice of 
happiness but with the ultimate reward 


of love. 
$1.35 net; postage extra 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


PUBLISHERS BOOKSELLERS 


FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


The Greatest Lecture the Hon. Wm. 
J. Bryan Ever Delivered 
GIVEN FREE 


Arthur E. Gringle, who is a lecturer himself and who is editor of the most widely 
circulated magazine, THE LYCEUM WORLD, has lectured with the Hon. Wm. J. 
Bryan at many chautauquas, and has read almost all of the lectures prepared by the 
Honorable Secretary of State. It would, therefore, seem likely that Editor Gringle 
knew the best product of the able statesman, if it were published. 


At the beginning of this year, the Honorable Secretary of State Wm. J. Bryan de- 
livered a lecture in New York City, before hundreds of ministers and friends. For 
this occasion Mr. Bryan prepared the speech that represented the best product of 
head, heart, and soul. It was given at a meeting where at times an eloquent silence 
testified to the power of the speaker, and where ripples of laughter witnessed to the 
good humor of the lecturer. By special arrangement the lecture was taken down by 
a stenographer, and will be published complete in four issues of 


THE LYCEUM WORLD 


Arthur E. Gringle, Editor INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Word for word as delivered, the lecture will be printed. It will make as deep an 
impression on those who read it as it made on many of those who listened to it in 
rapt attention for two hours. It shows 


The Secret of Success in the Life of 
William Jennings Bryan 
as perhaps no other lecture does, because it was to be given in an informal manner, 


and was not prepared with a view to delivery at some chautauqua, where remunera- 
tion entered in as a consideration. 


A SPECIAL OFFER TO READERS OF THE 


BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 


Hundreds of copies of these four extra issues will be sold at not less than fifty 
cents each set. The lecture will be published in pamphlet form, and with a special 
binding will cost $1.00. But to all readers of this magazine who send $1.00 for a full 
year’s subscription to THE LYCEUM WORLD, these four numbers wi!l come abso- 
lutely free of cost. In other words, your subscription to THE LYCEUM WORLD 
will begin with the July issue and continue until next June, and you will receive the 
present numbers from February to July without any cost. You may have the set of 
four numbers sent to one address and the yearly subscription to another. 


THE LYCEUM WORLD offers a rich Hterary treat to those who read it, 
and besides many original selections for platform use, it brings able discussions on 


the various topics treated from the lyceum platform. At the present time a series of 
articles are running on 


Shakespeare and Life-Problems 


By TRUMAN JOSEPH SPENCER 

In this series Mr. Spencer proposes to take up some of the great vital questions 
affecting human happiness and welfare, and analyze them in the clear, white light of 
Shakespeare's genius. Mr. Spencer will embody in these articles the result of many 
years of serious thought along these lines, and aim to make them both practical and 
inspirational. Among the subjects to be treated are : 

SHAKESPEARE AND ALCOHOL SHAKESPEARE AND MARRIAGE 

SHAKESPEARE AND DEMOCRACY SHAKESPEARE AND THE MORAL LAW 

SHAKESPEARE AND LAUGHTER SHAKESPEARE AND AMBITION 

SHAKESPEARE AND RELIGION SHAKESPEARE AND THE FUTURE LIFE 

Many other phases of life will be discussed. This seriés of articles will easily be 
worth several times a year’s subscription to THE LYCEUM WORLD. 


Order today. No free samples. 15c. a copy; $t.00 a year. 


THE LYCEUM WORLD 


Arthur E.Gringle, Editor (Depi,8.N.) Indianapolis, Indiana 


Address: 


The Honeymoon 


By G. A. Birmingham 


ELDON and his friend Eccles of 

M the Congested Districts Board 

were sitting together at dinner 

in a Dublin hotel. Meldon’s marriage 
was to take place next morning. 

“You appear to think I’m nervous,” 
said Meldon, “but you’re mistaken. I’m 
not, in the least.” 

Eccles smiled maliciously. 

“If,” said Meldon, “I was frightened 
of the girl I shouldn’t marry her.” 

“What you’re nervous about,” said 
Eccles, “isn’t the lady; it’s the ceremony. 
I’ve seen bolder men than you quail at 
the prospect of standing up unprotected 
before a large congregation and saying 

_ out loud things which on ordinary oc- 
| casions they’d shrink from even whisper- 
ing.” 

“As a matter of fact,” said Meldon, “I 
don’t mind the prospect of that part a 
bit. What I do rather dislike——” 

“Ah,” said Eccles, “I thought there 
must be something!” 

“Is the way I shall have to go about as 

| a marked man durjng the honeymoon. I 
| know the way people—fools like you, 
| Eccles, whisper, nudge each other and 
then smile in hotels and steamers and 
railway carriages. I regard that whole 
attitude of mind as simply disgusting, 
and unbearably vulgar.” 

“Why don’t you go to some lonely 
place?” 

“There isn’t such a thing in the world; 
and if there was we’d still have to travel 
in public conveyances and stop in beastly 
hotels before we got there. As a matter 
of fact we're going to the Channel 

| Islands.” 

“You couldn’t have chosen a worse 
spot,” said Eccles. “Tobacco and whisky 
are cheap, of course; but at this season 

| of the year those islands are full of people 
| on holidays who will have nothing better 
to do than to crack jokes about you.” 

“I was afraid of that,” said Meldon, 
“but we must go somewhere. I spoke to 
Gladys Muriel about it and suggested 
that she should wear nothing but old 
clothes with a view to disguising our po- 
“sition.” 

“You couldn’t possibly expect her to 
agree to that. A honeymoon is the one 
chance most girls get in their lives of 
wearing new dresses day after day.” 

“She wouldn’t agree,” said Meldon, 
“though she was awfully nice about it. 

| She said she felt for me so much that if 
I liked she’d wear old boots. It appears 
that somebody told her that the one sure 
way of recognizing a honeymoon couple 
is by the soles of the bride’s boots. Do 
you think that’s true?” 

“No,” said Eccles, “it’s not. I don’t 


| (Continued on page 17, advertising section) 
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FAIR SEVILLE 
THE PEARL OF ANDALUSLA 


By ANNA 
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“O for the voice of the wild horn 
On Fontarrabian echoes borne 

The dying heroes call, 
That told imperial Charlemagne 
How Paynim sons of swarthy Spain 
Had wrought his champion’s fall.” 


HESE great words of a song, even the Song of Roland, 

came to my mind when for the first time appeared to 

me Gibraltar in a blaze of sunshine that lay bare every 

crack and crevice, so innocent looking on the surface, so venom- 

ous behind the bald gaunt exterior. But the mighty outlines 

of the Lion lost their menace in the blue of the sky and white 
light of our brilliant June day. 

We may not iinger in the little town, however, Moorish, 
Spanish, English though it be, but travel on to Seville and the 
last portion of our long journey shows us we are in a different 
region from the stern and cold Castile and Aragon. Olive 
groves with their gray shimmering foliage, orange orchards 
with their golden fruit and the white blossoms on the same 
tree, fields full of flowers, rose vines wreathing ancient walls, 
fig trees, palms and rich green fields. 

On lofty rocks we saw ancient Moorish castles and ruined 
towers with tiny towns and villages, white in an emerald set- 
ting. We were in Andalusia, the country of music, laughter 
and gayety; but now our long journey is over and the city is 
near at hand. 





Seville is ever youthful, for the blood which courses in 
her veins absorbs the sunlight. “Venice is a city of dreams, 
Naples of indolence, Rome of everlasting age, but Seville keeps 
an eternal youth.” 

She is the most Spanish of the cities of Spain. On her 
white walls the sunlight plays perpetually, the air is laden with 
the scent of the orange and jasmine flower, the sound of the 
guitar and castanet is heard continually in the narrow streets. 
This is the South of Romance, the South of which Northerners 
dream and towards which so many are drawn by an irresistible 
fascination. To the exiled Moors she was so sweet in all her 
moods that they said, “God, in His justice, having denied to 
the Christians a heavenly paradise, has given them in exchange 
an earthly one.” 

Now the rose-colored tower of the Giralda comes into view, 
and on our right, beyond the Guadalquiver, the beautiful hill- 
sides covered with verdure. Unconsciously one grows excited 
at the thought of a desire, a dream to be fulfilled. Seville! 
Seville is here! The Queen of Andalusia; the Spanish Athens. 
As we drive on through the narrow, crowded streets, one can- 
not but believe that Murillo and Velasquez caught inspiration 
for their brown-eyed beggars along just such crooked passages 
as these, for on every hand one catches sight of just such 
handsome little scamps, with the cunning and wisdom of the 
streets lurking behind the wide-open, frankly curious look. 

Haunted streets are these with memories of the boyhood 
of these two great painters, who have added more than her 
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Gardens of Alcazar, Seville 


jewels and cathedrals even to the widespread glory of Spain. 

Cervantes, the beloved, lived in one of these very houses 
in the Calle Sierpas, the modern shopping center now of Seville; 
we passed it a moment ago. Look with me at the shop of 
Figaro and yonder through that Plaza, shaded with orange and 
citron trees—surely Carmen comes laughing and taunting her 
lovers, a rose in her hair and eyes aflame! 

Mozart not far away sang the tale of Don Juan into the 
notes of his marvelous score. 

It is such a warm, colorful, sunny, careless Seville no 
wonder the Cathedral flames and burns with jewels and treas- 
ures of picture, gold and silver, radiant and ancient glass. It 
would seem out of the question to build a somber church in 
this happy spot, in the bosom of fertile Andalusia, when from 
palace and tower, gay patio and rose-garden, from canvases 
of her greatest artists, gleam nothing but warmth, color, sun- 
shine, splendor. Across a plaza where fringed palms rustle, 
at the end of a narrow street still in faint lilac shadow, stood 
a tall square tower of tenderest rose color; it still dominates 
Seville, as Giotto’s Campanile dominates Florence, by its im- 
perial right of beauty. 

We hurry on, losing sight of the Giralda to find it again 
standing like a tall, silent sentinel beside the 
Cathedral. Seville Cathedral is larger than 
St. Paul’s, almost as large as St. Peter’s, its 
size would be appalling but that it has no 
facade to give an exterior impression, and 
one can only estimate its dimensions when one 
sees the interior. 

The vast Coro or Choir, with 
organ, the finest in all Spain, built in the cen- 
ter of the church, shortens the perspective, but 
adds enormously to its beauty, so rich is the 
sculptured marble, mosaic, silver and gold work 


its regal 


which decorate it. 

Only when looking up at the far-off vaulted 
roof, at the superb pillars which support it, 
large as at the radiant windows of 
ancient glass, seventy-five in number gleaming 
like jewels in shafts of exquisite color on col- 
umn and inlaid floor, at the majestic sweep of 
the aisles, and the fabulously endowed chapels 
which contain the masterpieces of sixty-seven 


towers, 
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sculptors and thirty-seven artists, it is only 
then, that one can, with almost a gasp, reach 
some estimate of the wealth and the dimensions 
of Seville Cathedral. Its treasures in gold 
and silver, in statues of bronze and delicate 
carving, its pictures in fame and quantity suf- 
ficient of themselves to fill a gallery or mu- 
seum—Murillo’s St. Antony of Padua and the 
Christ Child flying in fleecy clouds to meet 
him, the equally well known Guardian Angel, 
and the loveliest, most girlish of his Madonnas. 
In one aisle of the majestic nave the coffin of 
Columbus, borne by four superb bronze figures, 
the provinces Leon, Castile, Aragon, Andalusia, 
just opposite the tomb of Ferdinand Columbus 
with its appealing inscription for remembrance 
and a passing prayer for the father whom the 
world now honors, how can one count or at- 
tempt to estimate them! 

Among the popular couplets of lyric An- 
dalusia is one that runs: 


“Thursdays three in the year there be, 
That shine more bright than the sun’s own 
ray, 
Holy Thursday, Corpus Christi 
And our Lord’s Ascension Day.” 


Fortunately my first visit was upon one of the great 
Church festivals. It was Corpus Christi and Cardinal and priests 
in brilliant vestments of cloth of gold and royal purple, at- 
tended by acolytes swinging censers, marched in picturesque 
procession about the heart of the vast edifice, into the choir, 
and up the steps of the magnificent silver altar all aflame with 
light. The high, clear, sweet treble of the boy choristers 
ascended to the carved and vaulted roof, the cold stern faces 
of the priests even, took on a momentary radiance from the 
gorgeous colors of the great rose window. What a picture it 
all made of this glory of Andalusia, this Cathedral that seems 
scarce made with human hands! Peal of organ and smoke of 
incense, treasure of chapel and splendor of glass, chant of 
priests and treble of childish voices, arches and pillars, domes, 
high altar and dim glory of artist’s dreams! We take them all 
with us as an enduring memory of Sevilla’s storied Cathedral. 

But we must visit the Alcazar, one of the most beautiful 
Moorish buildings in Spain. We enter through a superb horse- 
shoe arch ornamented with gilded and painted arabesques, and 
and come out on a court where one is absolutely dumb with 
amazement. A portico with arches extends on four sides, sup- 
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ported by delicate marble columns. Arches, 
walls, windows and doors are covered with 
sculpture, mosaics and intricate and delicate 
arabesques, glittering with gold and vivid col- 
ors. We enter the royal rooms: here marvel 
is changed to enchantment. Everything that 
is richest, most varied and splendid is to be 
found in these rooms, the facade glitters with 
gold and vivid colors, the little pillars are of 
choice marbles, the interlaced work glows with 
brilliancy, and the ceilings are adorned with 
many patterns which shine like silver and 
mother of pearl. Parts of these rooms have 
been reproduced in paintings and photographs, 
but no adequate idea can be obtained of their 
wonderful beauty from these copies. It is, as 
I have said, a veritable place of enchantment, 
like one of the palaces of the Arabian Nights, 
brilliant with light and color. But these splen- 
did rooms have witnessed some of the darkest 
deeds which have blotted human records under 
the reign of Don Pedro the Cruel. 

It was a relief to go out of these rooms 
haunted with the spectres of such hideous deeds 
into the lovely gardens of the Alcazar. They 
are very large, and of great beauty, laid out 
by Charles V, a mass of terraces and 
paths between myrtle hedges, with fountains and fruit trees, 
and masses of roses, pomebranates, magnolias, jasmine, helio- 
trope in charming profusion. Under the shade of these oranges 
and cypresses, near the murmur of these fountains, the mem- 
ories they arouse are worth more than mere size or beauty. 

Seville is a charming city, abounding in warmth and 
gayety and life, entirely different from other Spanish towns 
and full of delightful reminders of the Moors who lived in 
these beautiful palaces, unlike those in any other part of the 
world. The streets are clean, kept continually in perfect con- 
dition and watered with streams of purest water for which 
Seville is noted; the people are beautiful after the Spanish 
type, clear olive skin, large dark eyes, dazzling teeth and fine 
black hair. 

The out-of-door life is novel and fascinating, and so it 
can easily be imagined how eagerly we examined the treasures 
of the Cathedral, enjoyed the Alcazar and its gardens, studied 
the immortal genius of Murillo in the art galleries and drove 
in the afternoons through las Delicias, Seville’s beautiful park 
along the banks of the Guadalquiver where Spanish beaux 
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and belles gather to hold their daily court, and flirt with eyes 
and fan, as only Spaniards can do. In fact, these people of 
Andalusia seem to be all joy, light, wit. Life is largely pleas- 
ure, they puff their cigarito, strike their guitar and pass their 
days in song and laughter. Their manners are superb, even the 
beggars raise their hats with courtesy and invoke poetic bless- 
ings on your head for the smallest alms. 

What a contrast is this beautiful city so full of bustle 
and activity to Cordova or many another Spanish town, in 
whose solemn old streets reigns almost the stillness of death. 
The gay Sevillians seem all life and joy: here young men cling 
to the iron railings of the balconies and whisper ardent noth- 
ings to the dark-eyed darlings within: you hear blood-curdling 
tales of the swift murderous use of the long knives, when a 
lever finds his fair one obdurate. 

Our hotel was formed of several courtyards, around which 
grew palms, oleanders and tropical trees. A fountain played 
in the center into a basin full of gold fish, the walls were 
wainscoted in marble, and the floor beautifully tiled. When 
the sun grew hot, large brown linen screens were drawn over 
the court from roof to roof, leaving spaces between for the 
air and shutting out the vertical rays of the sun, so that it 
was always cool and pleasant within. Fortunately for us, the 
season was almost a month late this past summer, and Seville, 
which is usually almost unbearable in June, was in the high 
tide of May weather. The climate seemed perfect, the air dry 
and clear, sunshine flooded the city, the court yards were all 
abloom with the choicest flowers. 

If there is one thing in Spain which the traveler has fully 
decided beforehand is degrading and intolerable, it is the bull- 
fight, which, as a rule, he hastens to see! 

I frankly confess we were not exceptions. We drove out 
to the imposing ring holding more than ten thousand persons, 
passed through the throngs of people up a wide stair case and 
to our seats in a baleony, near the aisle fortunately, that we 
might leave when we wished. 

The Corrida or Bull Ring, itself, is certainly one of the 
sights of the world. The great amphitheater, half in shadow, 
is full of people in every sort of splendid costume. Above is 
the soft sky of deepest blue, below, as in Rome of old the golden 
sand of the arena, and everywhere around us the people of 
Seville gorgeous in color, the poorer folk on the sunny side 
with yellow, red, green and crimson kerchiefs and parasols 












































embroidered with many gay flowers in the most brilliant array. 
Down in the vast arena the men crowded around the band 
and made bets on the bulls and the matadors. It was a varied 
and picturesque scene to our American eyes. Scarcely a woman 
wore a hat, there were many mantillas of a texture so exquisite 
that there could be no doubt the lace like a cobweb had de- 
scended through many a generation of Sefioras and Seforitas. 


There were enough gorgeous Spanish shawls on the shoul- 
ders of the women that fiery day to have furnished a 
bazaar—blue, red, black of finest crape or silk, all marvel- 
ously embroidered in flowers. 

The bugle sounded, the arena was cleared, the band 
went up to an upper box, the chatter ceased, the gate 
opposite the King’s box flew wide open, and in came, 
dressed in the rich costume one could see in the Prado 
canvases, on the Knights of another day, the heralds, who 
took off their hats to the royal box and rode proudly 
around the arena. Then the band played and in came the 
matadors and capeadors on foot and all the assistants who 
madden the bull with the purple and crimson cloaks. Mag- 
aificent costumes they were, too, of cloth, of gold and silver, 
jewels and badges and lace, gay-colored stockings and 
buckled shoes, some of the outfit worth a king’s ransom. 
The matadors wear curious gray hats with a pigtail that 
makes them look like Chinese. Then came the banderillos 
who hurl their cruel pointed sticks, all green and yellow 
with flying streamers, a mockery of gay colors, into the 
poor bull’s back. Next the lancers on horseback who 
madden the bull with these long, light weapons and show 
their skill by merely trying (through prodding) to keep 
the dangerous horns from their horses’ flanks, they rarely 
succeed. Then the big unwieldy chain wagon drawn by 
gayly decorated mules to pull off the dead horses and 
bulls—quite a flame of color all this makes, but our hearts 
beat so fast that we could not see very well. The poor 
horses had their eyes bandaged. If they could see, their 
fright would make them throw their riders, in their wild 
effort to escape their doom. The big door was slowly opened 
and you could hear a pin fall, as a massive black bull of tre- 
mendous strength (probably of the noted Muira stock), dashed 
out of the dark stall, where he had been fastened, hungry and 
thirsty, for three days to make him the more savage. In riding 
along the country I had noticed herd after herd of these mighty 
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brutes, lazily pasturing in beautiful meadow lands. Your first 
feeling as the great beast dashes out of the wide door, and 
stands for a thrilling second, dazed, blinded in the vivid after- 
noon sun, a black portentous bulk in the glare, is that the ex- 
pression in the big eyes is only one of tremendous astonish- 
ment, that he tore away from the binding chains and the 
gloom, out into the open, with only one thought in his confused 
brute mind evidently—that he was 
once more free to fling himself among 
his fellows, in the soft green of the 
pastures, in the quiet of a vast land- 
scape, with no presence but the ghostly 
eye of the distant Sierras. Instead, 
the arena, shouts, shrieks, whistles, a 
noisy band, tormenting capes of many 
colors flung in his outraged face, in- 
sult, heat and dust. My heart ached 
so I could have gone down bodily with 
a bucket of water and a kind word had 
I dared. 

And now followed what must 
have seemed to him a thousand flaunt- 
ing horrors, in all the colors he hated 
most, but although be pawed the 
ground in rage and flung his tail, in 
impotent anger from side to side, and 
then grown cautious watched with 
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lowered horns to catch his mystifying enemy, unaware, ’twas 
of no avail. They danced about him and under him and back 
of him, and although a hundred times he whirled the dazzling, 
dazing capes on his horn, he only tired himself out, and noth- 
ing could be more pathetic, then, than his hopeless look of 
beffed hate, as he ran wildly around the arena, hunting for 
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the opening in the barrier through which he came. Beaten, 
worn out, better the hunger and thirst of the black stalls, than 
this awful heat and dust and ceaseless insult. The moment 
he did that, out came the lancers and horses, then we did not 
look. We knew by the shrieks and groans and rustling fans 
and the hand claps that the wretched horse had been impaled, 
and the rider only barely escaped with his life. Three were 
helped off hurt, I suppose, and we caught one glimpse of man, 
horse and all all down together, but we kept our eyes averted 
behind our fans. 

After that with only these gay-colored sticks, a cruel spike 
at the end, on came the pieadors, alone in the arena, and with 
a thousand flirts and twirls and thrusts, with the aid of the 
capeadors, who torment him with the capes, they thrust six 
of these parti-colored spikes into him, in a certain way, in cer- 
tain places commanded by law, else they have no standing as 
artists! Again with that hunted baffled look in his now blood- 
shot eyes, with his flarks tortured by these awful rods, he tries 
in vain to shake out, he runs to find the comfort of his shadowy 
stall. Mighty as he is, he cannot defeat a thousand foes. At 
last comes in the matador, his gold broidered jacket dazzling 
as the golden sunlight, that brings out the tragically lovely 
tones in the green and yellow decorated sticks, that stand out 
from the anguished brute’s back. 

The slim figure of the athlete clean cut against the hot 
cloudless sky with his violet trousers and pink stockings, a 
crimson cloak in one hand to flaunt before the bull’s pain- 
blinded eyes, and in the other a long, deadly Toledo blade, 
which if he is skilful, must penetrate in a certain way to the 
heart else by law he too is incompetent to hold his place as a 
great bull fighter. The bull fought with the desperation of 
despair! A certain splendid courage is shown by these famous 
matadors. The unfair part is that the bull is exhausted, 
blinded, pain-haunted and the man, although a baby in 
strength, compared to this dangerous if weakened foe, has all 
the cool skill, lightness of foot and brain that the brute lacks. 
But by the hisses and groans in the first few plays, I fancy the 
bull had the best of it. At last to our great relief one thrust, 
facile princeps, and the black bull, a moment since a foe worthy 
any blade, lies still in the blood-stained dust and while pande- 
monium reigned, fans rustling and tapped against dainty gloved 
fingers, the men flung their hats, the boys whistled, the band 
played, the chains fastened to the plumed mules dragged 
away the dead victim and the program announced that “the 
second of the six prodigies of valor would be an Americano 
Toro from Labrador!” But we were sick at heart and to 
the amazement of the staring Spaniards left the two choice 
seats, which were immediately snatched, and hurried out to 
get a breath of fresh air. 


No wonder Spain is a century at least behind the times! 


No wonder her railways, trams, electric lighting, all her pro- 
gressive industries are in the hands of foreigners while her 
men and women, boys and girls revel in such a brutalizing 
sport as this and would sell or pawn their most cherished pos- 
session to see a bull fight. 

The last day came all too swiftly, its closing hours given 
to the Cathedral. The sun shone through the western rose- 
window and the exquisite colors of its Sixteenth Century glass 
flected the marble floor with violet, blue, red and green, lighting 
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up in clearness of outline, invisible before, every carven detail 
of retablo and silver altar, Coro and doors of golden bronze. 
We passed out and for the last time through the streets of the 
“Darling of Andalusia” all aflame with a wonderful sunset: 
against the rose-red sky towered the graceful Giralda, its bells 
clanging a parting peal. We were leaving Spain and alas! 
we had not found our castles and yet: 


“Their walls uplifted o’er the forest trees 
And bathed in golden light from shining skies 
Echoing melodious with the wild birds’ cries, 
My castles rise beyond the Pyrenees. 

Their gates stand open all the live-long day 
Nor turn they any wandering soul away. 
Speed, speed the days! O let them not be long, 

Till I the castles of my dreams may see!” 
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A Novelist of Popularity 


NE might naturally suppose that there would be a good 
O deal to say concerning the career of a man who has 

written and published twenty-four recognizedly popular 
novels, and three plays. And yet it is surprising to learn 
how little that is really exciting or thrilling has happened to 
George Barr McCutcheon, of Graustark and Castle Craney- 
crow fame. Mr. McCutcheon is a very fair representative of 
the writing man of business, who works methodically, con- 
stantly, evenly and produces with a smoothness and lack of 
interruption that are almost miraculous. The wonder of it is 
that after having written for some thirteen years he is still 
giving us books that are readable, and fresh in plot and atmos- 
phere, with the same touches of romance that made his first 
stories the biggest sellers in their day. 

George Barr McCutcheon was born near Lafayette, Indiana, 
on July 26, 1866. So that he is one of the many novelists that 
Indiana has produced. He was educated at private schools, 
and then attended Purdue University. But before his college 
course was finished he started into newspaper work, beginning 
at six dollars a week, on the “Lafayette Morning Journal.” He 
stayed with the “Journal” three years, gaining experience as 
a reporter. He then became city editor of the “Lafayette 
Courier,” and remained with that paper until 1902. At that 
time he gave up newspaper work to write novels. 

He had written for the “Courier” a serial story, The Wired 
End, which has never been published in book form. He had 
also written a series of dialect letters for the “Lafayette 
Leader,” entitled Waddleton Mail. These represented his first 
real literary efforts. 

In 1901 Mr. McCutcheon published Graustark. In 1902 he 
brought out Castle Craneycrow. He went at this time to 
Chicago to live, and he had already in his possession the novel 
Nedra, complete, and a part of The Sherrods. But though 
these were done before Graustark was written, they were not 
published until later, The Sherrods, in 1903, and Nedra in 1905. 
In the meantime he issued anonymously that cleverest perhaps 
of all his books, Brewster’s Millions, which came out in 1903. 
In 1904 appeared The Day of the Dog, a novelette, and Bev- 
erley of Graustark. The Purple Parasol arrived in 1905, 
Cowardice Court and Jane Cable in 1906; The Flyers and The 
Daughter of Anderson Crow in 1907; The Husbands of Edith 
and The Man from Brodney’s in 1908; in 1909 The Alternative 
and Truxton King; in 1910, The Butterfly Man and The Rose 
i the Ring; in 1911, What’s His Name? and Mary Mid- 
thorne; in 1912, Her Weight in Gold and The Hollow of Her 
Hand; in 1913, A Fool and His Money, and in 1914, Black is 
White. 

Mr. McCutcheon’s plays are Brood House; The Poinley 
Affair and The Man Who Leved Children, though he has dram- 
atized many of his novels and they have been successfully 
staged. 


The McCutcheon books show a wide variety of themes. 
They are American in scene for the most part and American 


in atmosphere. Where a romantic kingdom, nestled somewhere 
in the heart of Europe, has been chosen for a background, there 
is invariably an American hero who appears on the scene to 


play the principal part in the drama. 


The books are usually romantic to the point of incredulity, 
and yet it is this pleasant fairy-tale touch that makes them so 
entertaining. Where the author has gone in for realism he is 
not so successful; his ability is to write charmingly of pretty 
women and good-looking, chivalrous men, who live and love 
in the sunshine, with a fine disregard for the dangers of war 
and of politics, in the midst of which they flourish and grow 
strong. 

One of the best books Mr. McCutcheon has done is A Fool 
and His Money. It is full of a delightful humor and enough 
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mystery to keep the reader deeply absorbed. On the other 
hand, Black is White, published in the spring, is not so well 
written nor is it as fine an idea or as pleasing in any respect. 

We are glad that in his newest story, just ready for pub- 
lication, Mr. McCutcheon has gone back to pure romance. The 
Prince of Graustark promises to be in every way as enchanting 
as the other Graustark stories. 

Since 1910 George Barr McCutcheon has lived in New 
York City. He belongs to many clubs there and leads the life 
of man who enjoys the company of his fellows and who can 
derive a great deal of pleasure from society and sports. In 
1904 he married Marie Van Antwerp Fay, in Chicago. Mr. 
McCutcheon’s brother is John T. McCutcheon, the well-known 
cartoonist, whose work in the Western papers is so widely 
admired. 
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How Putney Got Its W aterworks 


By Caroline Abbot Stanley 
Author of * The Master of the Oaks” 


HE Llewellyns, husband and wife, were sitting one hot 
night at their well-appointed supper table. (Putney 
still dined at noon.) The doctor’s young sister who 
lived with them had gone out for the evening and the two were 
alone, if two thoroughly congenial persons can ever truthfully 
be said to be alone. So silent were they that a stranger might 
have suspected a family jar. But the Llewellyns never had 
jars; they had disagreements and argued them out, and then 
went on as before. 

Besides, there was a quizzical smile hovering around the 
wife’s lips to-night as she regarded her abstracted husband 
which would have banished the thought of a coolness. 

“William,” she said at last, “are you aware that you have 
sat through this whole meal without saying one word? I have 
waited to see if you would come out of your trance unaided; 
but I have given it up. What are you cogitating upon now? 
Not this cake, certainly, that I took the trouble to make for 
you.” 

Dr. Llewellyn resumed existence in the present with a 
start. 

“I beg your pardon, Margaret! The cake is fine—fine, 
now you speak of it. And so are the dewberries, and’”—with 
one comprehensive glance to see what he had been eating— 
“and all the rest. And you are looking remarkably well, my 
dear,”—growing voluble in his effort at amends,—“that dress 
is very becoming. New, isn’t it? When did you get it?” 

“About four years ago,” returned his wife, composedly. 
“We will dispense with further compliments, William, unless 
you can do better than that. Now what are you in such a 
brown study about?” 

“Well, the truth is, Margaret,” he answered, the smile 
fading from his face, which fell into its former troubled lines, 
“I was thinking about that confounded city council, and what 
I am going to say to them to-night, and how I can make an 
impression on their ossified intellects.” 

“You are going to try it again, are you?” 

“Once more. But this is positively the last.” 

“Oh, pshaw!” 

He ignored the implied gibe. “I have talked to them all 
individually without effect, but I am going down to the meeting 
to-night armed with some authorities on sanitation that I think 
will convince them of the truth of what I have been telling 
them. If it doesn’t, I shall give up the fight and go somewhere 
else.” 

“Oh, William! You wouldn't! Just as you are well set- 
tled in your practice here.” 

“T will! Positively, I will! If we can’t have waterworks 
when they are as badly needed as they are here, I'll go where 
we can. I won’t live in a place and see people swept off like 
flies and not be able to raise a hand against it. This city 
council is the greatest lot of old moss-backs I ever saw!” 

He broke off there and asked abruptly, leaving the be- 
mossed council hanging in mid-air, “Who do you suppose came 
to see me to-day?” 

“Who? Don’t make me guess. It’s too hot.” 

“Dr. Grayson, of St. Louis.” 

“What did he want?” 

“To sound me on the subject of a partnership.” 

“A partnership! Here?’ 

“No. In St. Louis.” 

“William, you don’t mean it!” 


“T certainly do. He has a good practice there and he made 
me an advantageous offer if I would go in with him.” 

“But you are not considering it—seriously? Oh, William, 
don’t! I don’t want to live in St. Louis.” 

“Neither do I. I’d rather stay here. But, by George! 
if we can’t get waterworks I am going!” 

In the conversation that followed there was no preoccupa- 
tion, certainly, nor were there any perfunctory speeches. It 
was a heart-to-heart talk between two young people who had 
their future yet to make. 

The town of Putney was certainly conservative. Its best 
friends could not gainsay that; but on the other hand its 
worst enemies (if it had had any) would have been at a loss 
to find anything more derogatory to say of it. 

Conservatism flowed naturally through the municipal veins, 
for the city fathers were men, or descendants of men, from 
localities where precedent is as dear as in rural England. 
Why, in the infancy of Putney the farmers around planted 
tobacco for years and years, for no better reason than that 
their fathers in Virginia and Kentucky had planted tobacco, 
and it seemed the natural thing to follow in their footsteps. 

You don’t see any tobacco barns there now, but you may 
look out upon broad pastures, and limitless corn fields, and 
the cattle upon a thousand hills. It dawned upon them after 
a while that their fathers might not have known what was 
best for this time and place, and that it was not unfilial to 
experiment. 

As has been intimated, there was no water supply in Put- 
ney at that early day except cisterns and a very few wells. 
Nobody felt the need of anything better, except Dr. Llewellyn 
and a few others who had had a glimpse of better things 
elsewhere. 

The way of Putney (save for its water supply and its 
rickety plank walks, and its roaming cows, and a few other 
minor matters) was a good way, for it was a fine old college 
town with all that implies of respectability and atmosphere. 
The spirit of its leading institution gave color and tone to the 
social life of the place, as is usually the case with a town 
small enough to be dominated by the college life. Putney died 
down, so to speak, in the summer; sprang to life again with 
the opening of each fall term; flourished through the winter; 
and blossomed out in glory when Commencement came. For 
then it had its annual influx of visitors from St. Louis and 
ali over the State. 

Putney had its aristocracy, of course, as all small college 
towns have, and this was not based—as it too often is in these 
days—upon wealth; for there was not enough wealth in the 
whole town to make it an object. There was only the variation 
of comfortable abundance and comfortable poverty. Its aris- 
tocracy was rather that of inherited traditions—the kind that 
appropriates to itself the best for no better reason than that 
it has never in past generations been obliged to make shift 
with the second best—and knows it. 

There really was a little coterie in Putney in its early 
days—and its later ones, too, for that matter—that would 
have passed muster anywhere, so unobtrusively confident was 
it of its own footing; and though it had no “tango,” and cards 
were strictly tabooed, and the theater was looked upon as an 
institution of Satanic origin, and works of fiction were never 
read on the Sabbath day unless they had received the col- 
porteur’s stamp of approval ard related to those who had died 
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eariy,—the people of utney really had a very satisfying social 
life. It was no wonder that Mrs. Llewellyn should have been 
loth to give it up for life in a city among strangers. 

In addition to its well-restrained aristocratic tendencies 
and its semi-literary atmosphere, Putney was an eminently 
religious town. The spirit of “other-worldliness” was very 
marked,—so much so that a regard for this life and its con- 
cerns was sometimes held in abeyance—not to say contempt. 
As for its civic conscience, that was not yet aroused. 

With no waterworks and no awakened public conscience, 
there was naturally but little sanitation in Putney, eminently 
respectable though it was. The day of the screen had not yet 
arrived; nor had the slogan, “Swat the fly!” started on its 
echoing journey round the land. The drought, the fly, and the 
ills resulting therefrom were alike accepted as mysterious dis- 
pensations of Providence. Even when these agencies had ac- 
complished their dread work and death smote them, it was 
resignation—not remedy—that was the great desideratum 
sought. 

“The Lord gave, the Lord hath taken away; blessed be 
the name of the Lord.” This was the attitude of mind most 
ecveted and most assiduously inculeated. Why He had taken 
away, it was not theirs to ask. Except the mourning mothers. 
And these were the very ones from whom the truth was mer- 
cifully withheld, it being a place where women were considered 
to have no concern in civic affairs, even when they affected the 
life of their offspring and themselves. They kept strictly to 
their place, the women of Putney, but when the droughts came 
and the cisterns ran dry and death stalked unbridled through 
the community, there was heard a sound as in Rama of Rachel 
weeping for her children and would not be comforted, because 
they were not. 

Things went on this way year after year. It was not 
every summer that there was a drought, but when there was 
it was invariably followed by a “sickly season.” They ap- 


pointed days of fasting and prayer sometimes, supplicating for 
a removal of the scourge—pleading for grace to bear it if it 
might not pass—but never once thinking to inquire into the 


water supply. Nobody, that is, but Dr. Llewellyn; and he, 
being a prophet in his own country, and a young prophet at 
that, was without honor. 

William Llewellyn had always lived in Putney or its vi- 
cinity, where his father before him had practiced medicine. 
The old doctor died a few years after William returned from 
New York, whither he went for his medical education. He 
had taken a position as assistant physician at the Insane 
Asylum when he first came back, but when the death of his 
father left an opening he promptly took it, married, and 
settled comfortably into his father’s shoes, even to his place in 
society and the church. It was but natural that he should 
succeed to much of the old doctor’s practice, but loyalty to 
the name of Llewellyn was not the only reason for his increas- 
ing constituency. It soon came to be recognized that the man 
had made good use of his opportunities in New York, which 
it was reluctantly admitted were better than those of the old 
physicians. 

True, he had come back with some foolish Yankee notions 
about hygiene and sanitation (whatever they were); but he 
would get over that after a while. He talked open windows in 
bedrooms now, but when he had had more experience he would 
see that people couldn’t safely breathe the “night air” in dead 
of winter. And when he had children of his own he would 
understand that it was a mighty risky thing to have them 
out in freezing weather even if they were wrapped up. He 
would be willing enough then to have them stay in a close 
room with their throats tied up in red flannel, etc. 

But they admitted that when it came to sickness William 
knew what to do and rarely made a mistake in diagnosis. 
They felt a kind of wondering pride that he, a Putney boy, 
should know so much. His practice grew. He was called 


often in consultation and generally had the case from the 
first the next time. It was natural to trust William Llewellyn. 
People told him their troubles as they related their symptoms. 
Personal magnetism goes a long way in a doctor, and when 
it is united to professional skill and a big heart it results in 
a winning combination. There were those among his patients 
who said that he himself did them as much good as his medi- 
cines. 

“William Llewellyn ain’t just a doctor,” old Miss Nancy 
Akron used to say; “he’s a friend.” 

Miss Nancy, who made a precarious living at old-fashioned 
dressmaking, had had a long illness once which he had carried 
her through. When she was up she asked for her bill, rather 
despairingly, too, for Heaven only knew how it would get paid. 
He put her off from time to time, but when she became im- 
portunate one day he said: “You'll find the bill in your Bible.” 
Search discovered a ten-dollar greenback. 

When she remonstrated he said, with a boyish laugh: 
“You are worth that to me as an advertisement, Miss Nancy. 
Everybody said you were going to die, and I said you shouldn’t. 
We couldn’t spare you. You’ve saved my reputation.” He 
stooped over to pat her withered cheek, and after that Miss 
Nancy adored him. 

In such ways as this he wrought himself into the hearts 
of his people. They loved him, they were proud of him,— 
and still they did not accept his theories on sanitation, though 
he urged them in season and out of season. 

The city council sweltered that night in the fiery furnace 
of the council chamber. Putney seemed to be entering upon 
one of its periodical droughts. It was not an auspicious time 
for a heated argument; but it was the doctor that had the 
worst of it, for he was the only one that was hot inside. The 
aldermen sat around in their shirt sleeves and waved palm- 
leaf fans and smiled languidly as the young man argued and 
read extracts to prove the connection between health and a 
pure water supply. He took off first his coat and then his 
collar. 

“That’s mighty interestin’ reading, Doctor,” said Mr. 
Simms, a phlegmatic brother of generous girth, when he was 
through, “but I reckon the man that wrote it knew more about 
the laws of health than the condition of our finances. That’s 
all right for the city, but we can’t afford to put in water- 
works.” 

“You can’t afford not to,” retorted Dr. Llewellyn. 
tell you that.” 

“Mr. Simms is right.” It was John Ensley, a notoriously 
parsimonious man who saved the people’s money as he did 
his own, who spoke. “We can’t afford to spend this town’s 
money on a thing like waterworks—a luxury, as you might 
say.” 

“You'll spend money or you will spend human life,” as- 
serted the doctor, at white heat. “And when you do that 
you’d better remember you will have to answer for it to One 
who said: ‘I will make a man more precious than fine gold; 
even a man than the golden wedge of Ophir.’ No, sir, 
that’s not from a work on sociology. It is from the Book of 
Isaiah, if you want to know.” 

“Why, Doc,” laughed the fat man, “I didn’t know you could 
quote Scripture.” 

“TI can beat you at it ten to one,” the doctor challenged. 
“I was raised on the Scriptures. Now you give me a passage 
on your side of this question as pertinent as that!” 

Mr. Simms scratched his head while the group looked on 
with interest. 

“Ah-h! you can’t do it!” jeered the doctor. 
give one!” 

“Can, too!” Mr. Simms cried in a burst of triumphant 
memory. “‘A fool and his money soon part.’ There now!” 


“Tl 


“You can’t 
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In the roar that followed, the waterworks were lost sight 
of, but Job Traynor, the mayor, soon brought them back to it. 
Somewhat deficient in humor, it appeared an unseemly thing 
to him that a jest ending in such hilarity should have been 
precipitated by a passage of Scripture. 

“These scientific fellows rely too much upon human 
means,” he said, ponderously, in closing his remarks. “The 
Lord can be trusted to take care of His own.” Then—for he 
was not averse to giving William Llewellyn a thrust—‘You 
doctors are all alike. You think more of the laws of health 
than the laws of God.” 

Dr. Llewellyn brought his fist down on the table with a 
bang. “The laws of health are the laws of God, sir!” 

Mr. Traynor kept his temper, which is more than could 
be said of the doctor, but he realized that the time had come 
for an exposition of his own views. 

“You are all wrong, Doc. You haven’t got at the root 
of the matter. If we are goin’ to be sick, we'll be sick. If 
we ain’t, we won’t be. The water has got nothing more to do 
with it than the leaves on the trees. We are in the hands of 
the Almighty—and we must take what He sends. His ways 
are past finding out.” 

Dr. Llewellyn, filled with impotent wrath, broke in: 

“You'll find out some of His way before you are through,” 
he said, shaking a warning finger at Job Traynor. “God’s 
laws are immutable. He never remits a punishment for an in- 
fraction of them; and ignorance is no excuse before His bar. 
You tell me you can’t pay for waterworks. Now mark my 
words: You will pay if you don’t get them! And it will be 
a heavier toli than dollars and cents. Some day He will exact 
flesh and blood—and it may be your own.” 

In these days, Job Traynor would be called a “reactionary” 
and an “obstructionist.” Dr. Llewellyn contented himself with 
calling him, when he reached the security of his own home, a 
“pig-headed fool.” 


“I won’t stay in a town that is governed by such a set of 


asses!” he said to his wife. 

Some of the council were quite impressed with what had 
been read to them, and still more perhaps by the doctor’s part- 
ing words, but about that time the rains came, there was no 
drought and no sickness, and interest abated. Even Dr. 
Llewellyn, lulled into inaction, hoped for the best, and bending 
to his wife’s wishes, dismissed the thought of a change for the 
present and stayed on. 

But the reckoning came. The next summer a drought 
fell upon the devoted little town such as the oldest inhabitant 
had never known. The heavens were as brass and the earth 
was like to melt with fervent heat. Then nature fell by the 
wayside. Gardens were parched up. Cisterns were drained. 
Creaking wagons, filled with water barrels, toiled over the 
dusty roads to and from the town creek—itself dried up— 
save for the swimming hole and the “baptizing place.” 

In the wake of drought stalked disease. Before that 
summer was over there descended upon the town an epidemic 
almost like the cholera for fierceness and rapidity of work. 
Old Dr. Moore was the first to succumb. In less than a week’s 
time he was in his grave. Then the care of the sick was 
thrown upon the two remaining physicians. The frightened 
people were stunned one day to learn that Dr. Mansfield, too, 
was down. 

It was at this juncture that Dr. Grayson came again with 
his offer of a partnership,—a final one. 

“Doctor,” said William Llewellyn, who wanted desper- 
ately to go, “I can’t desert my post now—you see that yourself 
—but if I get out of this thing alive I’ll shake the dust of this 
town from off my feet, so help me God! Even my wife is 
ready now.” 

“If the worst comes, William,” said Dr. Grayson, wring- 
ing his hand, “and you are taken down, send for me.” 


Under his trebled burden Dr. Llewellyn worked night and 
day, and grew gaunt and hollow-eyed. For once his genial 
optimism deserted him and he was moody and taciturn to all 
except the stricken ones of the sick-room, into whose wounds 
—-even when he was powerless to heal—he poured the oil of 
consolation that only the good physician carries. 

The Llewellyn cistern was one of the best in Putney, and 
the pump was kept going from morning till night. 

“William,” protested Mrs. Llewellyn one day, “if we keep 
on letting everybody come here for water we will soon be with- 
out ourselves. I am going to stop them.” 

“Don’t do it, Margaret!” he said. 
people just now to have good drinking water. 
be used for anything else.” 

“Mrs. Traynor wants a few bucketfuls for rinsing—that 
the creek water makes the clothes so yellow.” 

“You let me answer that,” blazed Dr. Llewellyn, springing 
up with more energy than he had shown for weeks. “She will 
not send here again! And, Margaret, don’t use it yourself 
for anything but drinking water. God only knows when this 
drought will be broken.” 

“We are going to have a female prayer-meeting this 
evening to pray for rain,” returned Mrs. Llewellyn. “If old 
Mrs. Patton’s prayers don’t bring it, nobody’s will.” 

But the rain did not come even in answer to Mrs. Pat- 
ton’s prayers, and the slaughter went on. 

When three of his smitten flock from as many different 
households lay at one time in their coffins beneath the pulpit, 
Mr. Holton—realizing the impotency of man and desiring to 
lead his people to the source of help—preached a sermon from 
the text: 

“This is the Lord’s doing; it is marvelous in our sight.” 

It was a powerful discourse and vindicated entirely the 
ways of the Almighty. Even the sorrowful ones in black— 
and there were many of them in that congregation—tried hard 
to realize that they were the Lord’s best beloved because He 
had chastened them so. As a church they bore that sermon 
remarkably well. 

Except one. 

The next morning Dr. William Llewellyn strode down to 
the mayor’s office (every iittle village in Missouri, in those 
days, was a city), dragged into it such of the council as he 
could lay hands on, and read them then and there such a lecture 
un man’s part in the government of this universe as they had 
never before heard or dreamed of. 

“T tell you it’s not the Lord’s doing!” he shouted, shaking 
his fist in the face of Job Traynor when that gentleman cited 
the sermon of the day before. “And there’s nothing mar- 
velous about it! Jt’s the creek water! That’s what it is! 
You fellows get together and give us a decent water supply 
and I’ll guarantee the Lord will keep His fingers out of our 
pie next summer!” 

It was sacrilegious, of course, and being speedily circulated 
with embellishments, it made a great scandal, though there 
were those who said that Dr. Llewellyn should not be held to 
too strict an account of his words, he having been overworked 
to the verge of distraction. 

Job Traynor was not one of these, and being a good 
churchman (though an indifferent mayor) he took the matter 
forthwith to the session, with the result that Mr. Holton was 
appointed to labor with the recalcitrant doctor and in case 
of obduracy to deliver a letter citing him to appear before the 
session to answer to a charge of blasphemy. This was to be a 
last resort. The old minister, who was pacific and tender- 
hearted, hoped to settle the matter out of the church court. 

But the doctor was unyielding. He would not back down 
one iota. After Mr. Holton had sounded the depths of God’s 
sovereignty, he replied with such a broadside of man’s free 
agency and accountability as left the minister not a leg to 
stand on. There was nothing to do but to produce the citation 


“It is life to these 
But don’t let it 
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hidden away in his breast pocket. It was signed by Job Tray- 
nor, clerk of the sessioe. 

Dr. Llewellyn read the communication in silence and tossed 
it into the waste-basket. 

“I will be there,” he said, grimly, “if I have nothing more 
important on hand. The probabilities are that I shall be 
attending on some of these men’s sick children. In that case, 
do with me exactly as you choose.” He shook a defiant fist in 
the face of the session as represented by the minister. “They 
may excommunicate me if they will—but before I go out I'll 
nail theses to the door of Wittenberg church where all the 
people can read them! And this will be the burden of them: 
It is not the Lord’s doing; it is the creek water!” 

Dr. Llewellyn never appeared before the session. He 
proved to be a true prophet. When the hour came he was 
wrestling with death, and, strange to say, it was over Job 
Traynor’s boy. 

The very day before the time set for the meeting Mrs. 
Trayner had gone to Dr. Llewellyn’s house in deep distress. 
She told her tale to Mrs. Llewellyn with many tears, and it 
must be chronicled that it did not meet with as ready sympathy 
as was usually the case. Her oldest boy, George, had been 
taken violently ill—and would the doctor come? She wouldn’t 
ask it under the circumstances, only—there was no other phy- 
sician to turn to. Would he please, please come? 

Mrs. Llewellyn repeated this to the doctor, who had 
thrown himself down on the bed for a few minutes of much 
needed sleep. She hesitated about rousing him, but his orders 
were strict. She did not dare to do otherwise. 

“IT wouldn’t go!” she protested, with not unnatural in- 
dignation. “Job Traynor is trying to turn you out of the 
church. And then when they need you, they come whining 
around here just as if nothing had happened.” 

“Why, Margaret!” he said, sternly, “I am astonished at 


you! Of course I will go!” 


To which Mrs. Llewellyn, herself overwrought, responded 
with a burst of tears. 


“There! there!” 
worn out. 
bye.” 


The doctor comforted. “We are all of us 
You are not to sit up with anybody to-night. Good- 


In the other room he fended off another inundation. 

“Why, certainly I will go, Mrs. Traynor. And I will 
take you with me in my buggy.” The buggy was never put 
up from morning till night now. “It is too hot for you to be 
out in this sun. Hadn’t you anybody to send?” 

“Oh, Doctor, we were afraid you wouldn’t come—with all 
this wretched church business—and all. 
sure you wouldn’t if he came.” 

“What does he take me for?” he exclaimed, roughly. 
course I’ll go.” 

When the hour of the session meeting arrived neither 
accused nor accuser was in a position to attend. The two of 
them were working side by side over the sick boy. Dr. 
Llewellyn did not even remember it; Job Traynor did, but it 
was with secret shame and contrition. 

They saved him, but the day he was pronounced out of 
danger Dr. Llewellyn himself was looking like death. 

“I wish you would look in at Sallie before you go,” 
Mrs. Traynor said to him. 

“T can’t, Mrs. Traynor.” His face was white and drawn. 
“I__I must get home. I’m afraid I have it myself.” 

Before night is was generally known—for such news 
travels fast—that Dr. Llewellyn, the last physician in the place, 
was down with the dread disease. Then the whole town went 
down on its knees. 

A telegram was sent for Dr. Grayson, who came and 
quartered himself in the doctor’s home and tended him like 
a brother. What time he could spare he gave to the other 
stricken ones. 


Mr. Traynor was 


“Of 


And he did more than this. He made no secret of his 
own offer to Dr. Llewellyn, nor of his refusal to desert Putney 
in its time of need. “But if he can’t get waterworks, and he 
gets through this alive,” he said, “he’s going, as a sensible man 
should.” Miss Nancy Akron saw to it that this was passed 
on. Dr. Grayson took the time to visit the city council and 
inform them whose he considered the responsibility for the 
present condition of things. Being a stranger, his voice had 
more weight than that of the man they all loved and trusted, 
besides which they were too subdued now to be anything but 
meek under his arraignment. Hot as it was they took to study- 
ing up artesian wells and pumping plants under his direction. 

Dr. Llewellyn did not die, thought he was at death’s door 
and it seemed as if he might at any hour step over the thres- 
hold. Miss Nancy always said it was the prayers of the people 
that held him back. It ran into typhoid with its stupor from 
which nothing seemed to rouse him but the sound of the pump. 
Long after the rains came and the cistern had only the normal 
demands upon it, the rattle of the chain was sufficient to stir 
his sub-consciousness. “Just drinking water,” he would mut- 
ter, and then lapse into apathy again. 

The professional nurse was not found in Putney at that 
time, but there was no lack of friendly watchers. They realized, 
now that his help was taken from them, how much they had 
relied upon him and how they had overworked him. And in 
the shadowy borderland between life and death into which they 
went with him they began to comprehend what it was he would 
have saved them from. 

One night Job Traynor and Mr. Elder were watching with 
him, Job taking the first part of the night while Mr. Elder lay 
on the lounge asleep while awaiting his call. The room was 
in semi-darkness, the dim light of a shaded lamp only accen- 
tuating the gloom. Since taking the last medicine the patient 
had been quiet, and Job, lying back in the big rocker, had al- 
most succumbed to the drowsy stillness of the place. 

A sound from the bed startled him and he turned to see 
a pair of preternaturally bright eyes looking into his and a 
skinny finger beckoning to him. He went to the bedside, and 
the sick man, raising himself suddenly and sitting up, clutched 
him by the lapels of his coat and held him fast. 

“Mr. Holton,” he whispered in a voice that sent the chills 
down Job Traynor’s nerveless spine and thickened the blood 
in his veins, “Mr. Holton—it’s murder!” 

He dropped back on the pillow then, spent with the effort, 
and the watcher, shaking like a reed before the wind, went to 
the lounge and shook Mr. Elder. 

“You will have to get up. I—I am not feeling well.” 

“Why, man,” said Mr. Elder, sitting up and rubbing sleep 
from his eyes, “what’s the matter with you? You look as if 
you had seen a ghost. Go on home and go to bed. You are in 
no condition to sit up with the sick.” 

Mr. Traynor went home—but not to sleep. He had indeed 
seen a ghost—and more than one. The procession reached to 
the cemetery—and he knew them all by name. 

Before Dr. Llewellyn was on his feet again—the wraith 
of his former robust self—negotiations were under way for 
the waterworks and the sinking of an artesian well. Job 
Traynor, as president of the Council, had called a meeting of 
the citizens to consider it and they voted the expenditure. 
Many of them had been long wishing for the opportunity to 
do this. The works were installed before the next summer and 
there has been a notable decrease in the mortality of the town 
ever since—a fact more commented upon by everybody else 
than the man who was mainly instrumental in bringing it 
about. For William Llewellyn was a modest man, though a 
determined one, and having gained his end he felt that he could 
afford to let the matter drop and give the council the glory— 
which they willingly took. 

But Putney knew. 





HAROLD BELL WRIGHT 
BY HOWARD C. KEGLEY 


in the sense it is used by literary folk, has a great deal 

to do with the production of a meritorious piece of work. 
Still fewer would dispute the fact, if the world could take a lit- 
tle journey down into Imperial valley—the reclaimed desert 
of the great Southwest—and take a squint at the “study” of 
Harold Bell Wright, who brought fame to his name by writing 
The Winning of Barbara Worth, a romance of the Colorado 
River desert country. 

For reasons best known to himself, Mr. Wright went down 
into Imperial valley—some 400 feet below sea level—about the 
time an empire builder landed there. It has since developed 
that the empire builder was a seeitinitist—he could see op- 
portunity in the valley when others-could see nothing but sand. 
Sefior Wright, as the Mexicans of the valley know the author, 
was and is considerable of a seer, also. 

The justly famous author of The Shepherd of the Hills 
established a horse-breeding station on an Imperial valley 
ranch, knowirg that fine horses would buy his bread and butter 
if literature failed to do so. As a matter of fact the horse- 
breeding venture paid dividends, and so did fiction. The 
Wright ranch to-day is a thing to which the people of Im- 
perial valley point with pride, for Mr. Wright is quite as good 
a farmer as he is an author. 

In the course of time, when dreams began to materialize, 
Imperial valley came into its own. To-day the cnce-despised 
desert land is selling for as much as the best improved farm 
land in Iowa and; Illinois, and it has not nearly reached its 
possibilities. 

And it came to pass that Harold Bell Wright wrote a 
book, the hero of which.is the empire builder above-mentioned. 
The story, with which not many are unfamiliar, has brought 
its author royalties, during the past three years, which amount 
to more than some admittedly successful writers earn in a 
lifetime. It is a work of fiction and yet it is so accurately 
drawn that, up to the present time, it has served as the most 
authentic history of Imperial valley that has ever been given 
to the public. 

There are months at a time when the thermometer reg- 
isters from 128 to 136 every day, in Imperial valley. It would 
seem that such weather would be intolerable, but the people 
who live in the valley seem to adjust themselves to the at- 
mospheric conditions very nicely. 


Tine are few who will dispute the fact that atmosphere, 


Harold Bell Wright owns a home built on the hacienda 
type, and it is very comfortable, but an author must have a 
study, and Mr. Wright built his study some distance from his 
residence, in a clump of sagebrush. 

The study is a long frame shelter, sided like a screen 
porch. The roof is an arrow-weed thatch, and there is a 
cheesecloth sunshade at both ends, to filter the strong sunlight. 
Where there is shade there is comfort, in the valley. No more 
substantial roof is necessary, for rainfall is a missing quantity. 
Irrigation ditches kiss to bloom the sands that Jupiter Pluvius 
have scorned for ages without number. 

Within this little thatched study, which looks not greatly 
unlike the palace of the Begum of Ballygazoop, or the national 
capitol of the Fiji Islands, the slender scribe, who wrote the 
sweetest romance of the Ozarks ever put to paper, dreamed 
out and gave to the world his delightful romance of the re- 
claimed desert. 

To acquire the prose color with which to paint his Shep- 
herd of the Hills, Mr. Wright lived among the people of the 
Ozarks until he knew their hearts and minds. It may be said 
that he did the same thing when he wrote The Winning of 
Barbara Worth. 

He had to have atmosphere to put iuto the story, so he 
went out and built his study where there was an abundance of 
the particular kind of atmosphere he wanted to put into the 
book. Unquestionably he got what he went after! 


Hacienda 
On Harold Bell Wright's ranch near El Centro. California 












mon interest between England and America in this 

year of the Centenary of Peace between the nations 
was the dedication on July 17 of two beautiful windows in 
the parish church at Gravesend, England, to the memory of 
the “Princess Pocahontas” whose body lies buried in the chan- 
cel of the church. The American Ambassador, the Hon. Walter 
Hines Page, editor of “World’s Work,” was present and ac- 
companied by the Mayor and corporation of Gravesend drove 
to the church through decorated streets which were lined by 
thousands of people. 


A N INCIDENT which contributed to the feeling of com- 





Painting of Pocahontas at Barton Rectory 


The incident possesses double interest owing to the fact 
that Pocahontas is shortly to be remembered and honored 
through the erection of a statue of her in Virginia by the 
Pocahontas Memorial Association. It will be remembered that 
on the eve of her returning to Virginia after her visit to Eng- 
land as the wife of Thomas Rolfe she became ill, due to grieving 
at absence from her kinsfolk. She had taken ship, but ad- 
verse winds delayed the sailing so that on her decease her body 
was brought ashore and interred in the parish church. The 
entry there reads: “Rebecca Wrolfe, wyff of Thos. Wrolfe, 
gent, a Virginia lady borne, here is buried in ye chancelle.” 

The Bishop of Rochester officiated at the recent ceremonies 
in the Gravesend church and American officers from the Bat- 
tleships Missouri and Illinois, anchored off the town, were 
present. Prior to the unveiling of the windows Ambassador 
Page eulogized the Indian maiden who aided the English col- 
onists at Jamestown and declared there was no parallel in 


American colonial anna!s to the romarce of her story. It is a 





Honors to Princess Pocahontas 
By Edward Hale Brush 


story so human and kindly and beautiful that it has taken its 
place among the immottal episodes of history. 

The Pocahontas Memorial Association has nearly com- 
pleted arrangements for the erection and dedication on James- 
town Island of the statue of Pocahontas, the commission for 
which was given several years ago to the noted sculptor, Wil- 
liam Ordway Partridge. The pedestal is now in place, near 
the statue of Captain John Smith, by William Couper. The 
bronze statue has been cast. The association was formed in 
1906, just prior to the Jamestown Exposition, and it was hoped 
to dedicate the statue in connection with that enterprise. But 
difficulties were encountered and sufficient funds for the com- 
pletion of the project were not forthcoming at the time. An 
effort was made to get a bill through Congress making an 
appropriation to supplement the fund raised by the Pocahontas 
Association. Several times it appeared to ke on the verge of 
enactment, but each time failed of passage. Meantime the 
members of the Association, many of whom are descended 
from the brave Indian girl, went ahead and at last succeeded 
in obtaining sufficient money to carry out their patriotic en- 
deavor. 

The figure will occupy a commanding site and Pocahontas 
is represented carrying her message of warning to the James- 
town Colonists whom she sought to protect against the veng- 
eance of Chief Powhatan, thereby saving the settlement from 
“death, famine and utter confusion,” to use the words of 
Captain John Smith himself, who in describing the warning 
and succor brought by the Princess, said: “The dark night 
could not affright her coming through the irksome woods, and 
with watered eyes gave me intelligence, with her best advice 


to escape his furie; which had he knowne, he had surely slaine 
her.” 


The tribe to, 
which Pocahontas 
belonged was of Al- 
gonquin stock, a 
strong-limbed, hand- 
some race, and the 
artist saw and stud- 
ied the sketches of 
these Indians made 
by one of the orig- 
inal Jamestown Col- 
ony, so he was justi- 
fied in making Po- 
cahontas in this 
figure a tall and 
powerful girl, though 
refined and gentle in 
features. Her statue, 
but a short distance 
from that of John 
Smith, will stand 
facing the Potomac, 
whence the English 
whom she befriend- 
ed, landed. 

There is a paint- 
ing of Pocahontas at 
Barton _ Rectory, 
Norfolk, England, 
which is reproduced 
above. 





Pocahontas 
By William Ordway Partridge 





A Reminiscence ot W hittier 


Recalling a Visit Made by a Schoolboy to the Famous Poet 


By William Hale Beckford 


rare fortune to enjoy a friendly chat with the poet 

Whittier, in his study, at Oak Knoll, Danvers. The 
poet had just passed his eighty-first birthday, and was spending 
the winter, as was his custom in later years, at his Danvers 
residence. 

A college lad, home for the Christmas holidays with my 
grandfather, who lived a short distance from Oak Knoll, the 
suggestion that we pay a call of respect upon the aged poet 
needed no special urging on my part. The two elderly men 
were acquainted in the friendly way that Whittier always 
greeted the townsmen with whom he was brought in occasional 
contact. 

I remember, as though yesterday, the frank, cordial wel- 
come Whittier gave us, as we turned from the winding roadway, 
through the trees, to approach the house. The poet stood on 
the veranda, where he had been walking, his tall, spare form 
silhouetted against one of the fluted, Greek columns. He wore 
over his shoulders a light scarf, for though the afternoon was 
sunny, there was a brisk touch of winter in the air. 

He held out his hand to my grandfather, then to me, in- 
viting us within the house. 

“It will be pleasanter to talk inside,” he said, with a smile 
even kindlier than the words. 

There appeared no need to mention any reason for the 
call. A young man’s veneration, as we entered the Quaker 
stillness of the long, Colonial hall, may have seemed a sufficient 
motive. 

We stepped across the hallway, and Whittier threw open 
the door of his study, which stretched across the rear of the 
house. Three sides of the room were lined with high book- 
cases, this fondness for books being one of the poet’s ruling 
passions. 

At one end stood an old-fashioned desk, and near it an 
open Franklin stove, in which some embers were smouldering. 
Whittier placed a pine chunk on the fire, stirring it a little, 
and, as we sat down, remarked to my grandfather: 

“We didn’t get much coddling in the old days, did we?” 

Then the talk flowed naturally into the experience of their 
boyhood, seventy years earlier. Both had been brought up, as 
boys, on the farm and knew the roughness of the old New 
England life. 

“You remember,” said Whittier, “we had pretty much the 
same clothes in winter and summer. We never heard of thick 
undergarments, flannel or wool. Sometimes, on sharp days, we 
might have worn a muffler or mittens. 

“I know that I have gone to school through the snow, 
without stockings, in my long boots. 

“We used to go early in the morning to get the school-room 
well warmed up. And how we did stuff the pine logs into that 
cannon stove. I can see the fire roaring yet. It’s strange we 
never set the school-house afire. The walls were full of cracks, 
though, and on windy days nothing would seem to make the 
place warm.” 

I ventured to ask, just then: 
Days’ took place?” 

“Yes,” said Whittier. with a lingering accent, “and last 
year, when I went over to East Haverhill, I found them tearing 
the old place down to make way for a factory. It had not been 
used for years, yet it seemed like some one very near passing 
on.” A quaint turn of his sympathetic voice left much unsaid. 


O'= afternoon in December, 1888, it was the writer’s 


“Ts that where ‘In School 








A reference to “Snowbound” recalled that often in the 
winter the snow had sifted through the roof upon the bed 
coverlet in the attic chamber where he slept with his brother. 

I did not know until a few years later, after his death, 
that the poet was inclined to attribute his delicate health 
through later life to the rough exposure of those boyhood days. 
It could not have been gathered from the laughing way he 
spoke of those experiences that afternoon. 

He seemed, indeed, so hearty and cheery the entire time, 
it would have been hard to realize that he had been subject to 
Ieng and frequent attacks of invalidism since his early man- 
hood. Whittier well illustrated an apothgym of Dr. Holmes, 
that the way to gain longevity was to acquire some incurable 
disease. He was nearly eighty-five at his death and yet for a 
half century before that time had hardly known what it was 
to be well for an entire year. 

There was a humorous gleam in the poet’s eyes as he 
remarked again to my grandfather: 

“Speaking of clothes, does thee remember how the Miller- 
ites used to go about in the 40’s?: 

“They were so busy getting ready to leave, they didn’t 
seem to care how they dressed. Perhaps a few wore hats and 
coats, but a plain robe or shawl seemed to do for most. I 
recall that some forgot to pay their bills. 

“Wasn’t it in October, 42, they set the last day? One 
large group, they said, went up on a barn-roof at night, wearing 
only their robes, to be ready to ascend. Some mischief-makers, 
nearby, blew a large horn and the company jumped off, landing 
in the barn-yard with much confusion, so I heard.” 

The poet’s deep chuckle would have been out of place in a 
Friends’ meeting, but we found his mirth contagious. 

For a while the two elderly men chatted on about familiar 
places in Danvers and Beverly; the picturesque Wenham Lake, 
of which they were both fond; the broad stretch of the Ipswich 
marshes, over which my grandfather had often shot for plover 
and beach-birds. Whittier had never been a sportsman, nor 
cared for gunning, but the two were in accord in their love for 
most forms of out-of-door life. 

The talk drifted back to current things and Whittier 
turned to me with the question: 

“What do they do at college these days, my boy?” 

I had to confess that much of our time was given over to 
athletics and amusements, but he listened with much interest to 
an account of a recent visit of Professor Drummond, who had 
come from Scotland to tell the college students about the rela- 
tions of their work to real service for men. 

In the courses of that junior year, I had given much time 
to economics and social science; so I asked Whittier what he 
thought of the bearing of the labor and wage problems upon 
present day politics. 

“T have been a Republican,” he said, simply, “ever since 
Lincoln’s time; but, somehow, I don’t see that we are getting 
nearer solving the working-man’s problems just now. We 
fought, before the war, more for moral than material issues— 
yet, perhaps, it comes back pretty much to the one thing, how 
a man can earn a living in this world, fairly and honestly. 

“I sympathize with the workers. For a while, you know, 
I earned a living with my hands.” (There was a touch of just 
pride in his tone.) “Yet I can’t follow these new-styled labor 
leaders. The working men should unite and discuss their griev- 
ances. There can be no improvement without agitation. But 
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I see little gained by strikes or lockouts. 
with strife and hatred. 

“Some years ago I was asked to sign a clemency petition 
for the condemned anarchists at Chicago. I was never quite 
sure that capital punishment is in accord with the New Testa- 
ment. It seems rather the Mosaic law, ‘an eye for an eye.’ 
Yet the Gospel says ‘he that taketh the sword shall perish by 
the sword.’ There have been times when public order de- 
manded an explicit sacrifice. I finally wrote back that I could 
not interfere with conditions I did not understand. 

“Yet there is a way out of this social disorder, I am sure. 
Some day sensible men will get together and see that brother- 
hood and reason offer the best solution. We have spent too 
much blood and treasure in this country to have the experiment 
fail on a point in economics. I think, though, we ought to 
make employment easier for the working men. I favor schools 
for trained workers more than anything else in late years.” 

This was the most serious word of the afternoon. In 
answer to a question or two of the poet, I spoke a little more 
about literary plans and hopes—the need of a fearless, stirring 
word to arouse new zeal and fire in our time, as in his. He 
spoke most encouragingly, with the optimism he never lost. 


You don't get far 


Although I wanted to ask him about a religious poem I 
did not understand, somehow I felt he did not care to say much 
upon his own work. So the talk turned to lighter themes 
again. Whittier asked my grandfather about a young niece 
who had married not long before. His sympathies were so 
keen and deep that he never seemed to forget those he had 
met even once. Other names of mutual friends were men- 
tioned, and we arose to go, as the shadows lengthened across 
the lawn outside. 

With no ceremony, Whittier came to the door with us, and 
as we stepped on the veranda he placed his hand upon my 
shoulder. Turning to my grandfather, he said: 

“Ah—the dreams—those young dreams; we, too, had them 
once!” 

The depth of kindness and hope in the words cannot be 
conveyed. But as he stood there, across the years, I see him 
yet clearly, with erect, fearless poise, youth vibrant in his voice. 

And it was worth while to have heard that voice—one of 
the noblest and purest in any time—with an undying youth 
cheering men forward to the heights that faith and courage 
like his are sure to win. 


Love s Sunshine 
By Will P. Snyder 


ITH kisses to give and kisses to take, 
WV And many good-bys to say, 
What need care I for a cloudy sky 

Or a dark and dreary day? 

With the touch of lips in my cheeks alway, 
And baby’s voice in my ear, 

And love’s bright glare shining everywhere, 
No day can be dark and drear. 


CHORUS 


When the day is done there’s a welcome sure, 
And kisses that smack and ring; 

A nice new toy for my baby boy, 
And a nursery rhyme to sing. 

And richer far, I am sure, than he, 
Who has lands and wealth untold, 

But lacks the bliss of a loved one’s kiss, 
And arms that can hug and hold. 


Kisses, kisses, kisses to take and give; 


Kisses of gold that never grow cold, 


Making life sweet to live; 


Love-light, eyes bright, 


Filling my day with cheer; 
Loved ones to hold, and arms that enfold; 
No day can be dark and drear. 











sit to Newstead Abbey | 


By CLINTON SCOLLARD 


te eeeee 


station for information in regard to the whereabouts of 

Newstead Abbey, the home of Byron, and of Hucknall 
Torkard church, the poet’s burial-place, bewilderment is likely 
to ensue. It is probable that you will be gaped at dumbly, and 
then directed, in a dialect peculiar to the vicinity, to all points 
of the compass. Should you be fortunate enough to separate 
the real facts from the gesticulative chaos of speculation, you 
will finally take your way along a well-traveled, hedge-bordered, 
oak-shaded highway, and arrive, after faring for perhaps a 
mile and a half, at a little lodge partially covered with ivy. 
From the door an aged keeper will presently emerge, regarding 
you inquiringly. If you have been sufficiently foresighted to 
procure one of the small green cards required for admission,— 
green cards whereon are printed certain regulations and ad- 
monitions,—you will then proceed along a wide sweep of drive, 
a curve first to the right and then to the left, through park- 
lands where great trees (England’s pride) stand as they have 
stood these many centuries, past a waterfall, the outlet of an 
artificial lake, for your first view of the abbey. 

It breaks upon your sight from behind an oak clump— 
the empty and ruined facade of the ancient church, then the 
long front, and the abutting and comparatively new wing of 
the structure. To the left is a glimpse of the garden, a partial 


GS ‘estion you inquire from the frequenters of Newstead 


survey of which is also to be had through the vacant doorways 
and windows of the church. Double lines of tall, lance-like 
windows, with diagonal panes, light the front rooms of the 
main building, while small apertures of similar shape pierce 
the long wing. Your approach to the principal entrance is 
across a wide stretch of gravel near a point where the wing 
and the ancient abbey join. At the right of a deep porch you 
will desery a jointed iron rod to which a handle is attached. 
This you will have been directed to pull, and somewhere within 
a bell will resound in response to your effort. At length a 
massive oaken door will swing back, a servant in livery will 
appear, to whom you will present your green card, and he will 
depart, closing the barrier behind him, having first remarked 
that he will determine if it is convenient for you to be admitted. 

In the interval now to elapse you may, if you choose, retire 
to a seat beneath some stately lime trees by the wing, and 
survey the lake which, in Byron’s time came quite near the 
abbey, but which one of the later owners restricted within more 
remote bounds. Beyond the lake, a sheet perhaps two hundred 
and fifty yards in width, rises a small, one-storied, circular 
tower. This, you will be told later, the poet used as a vantage 
for shooting wild ducks. 

The priory, or abbey, of Newstead, it is said, was founded 
by Henry II, about 1170, in remorse for the death of Thomas 


A View of the Abbey 
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MONUMENT TO SG47 SHIN NEWSTEAD ABBEY 


Monument to Boatswain 
Newstead Abbey 


a Becket. It was dedicated to God and the Virgin, and in- 
tended for monks of the Augustinian order. Originally Sher- 
wood Forest practically encompassed it. Under various abbots 
it containued to be a priory of prominence until the time of the 
eighth Henry. Says Byron of its founding and dissolution: 


One holy Henry reared the gothic walls, 
And bade its pious inmates rest in peace; 
Another Henry the kind gift recalls, 
And bids devotion’s hallowed echoes cease. 


The first of the poet’s family to reside at Newstead was 
a certain Sir John, the grand-nephew of that gallant soldier of 
the same name who fought by the side of Richmond on Bos- 
worth Field. 

Five minutes will pass before the entrance door will again 
open, and a smiling person of middle age in cap and apron will 
appear to inform you, in a low and kindly voice, that she will 
be pleased to show you the abbey. On entering, you find your- 
self in a long and dim vaulted gallery, strewn 
with relics of the chase. Mr. Webb, the oe 
father of the present owner of Newstead, 
was a mighty hunter in his day, a friend of 
David Livingstone, the great explorer, and 
brought back from his wanderings in distant 
lands many trophies of his skili. These, birds 
and beasts, together with pieces of armor and 
trappings of bygone days, give to the visitor 
the impression that he is entering a museum. 

A winding stairway in a tower adjacent 
to the crumbling abbey church will lead you 
to a spacious upper gallery. From this you 
will be ushered into Byron’s dressing-room, a 
diminutive apartment in which the appoint- 
ments are as the poet left them. The most 
interesting of the quaint prints which 
adorn (?) the walls is a portrait of a noted 
pugilist of the late Georgian days from whom 
Byron took boxing lessons. This attitudiniz- 
ing individual bears himself like a veritable 
Goliath. The poet’s bed-chamber, which is 
adjoining, has, like the dressing-room, been 
kept intact occupancy—the tall, 
canopied bed with its rich hangings. the steps 


since his 





by which this was reached, the gilded, round- 
backed chairs, and the dresser with its set 
of decorative blue and white. Your attention 
will be called to the deep window-bay, and 
the view therefrom, an unobstructed sweep 
of sward and lake. This nook was one of 
Byron’s favorite resorts when composing, and 
the lovely scene outspread before him must 
have indeed been an inspiration. 

Just below the poet’s bed-chamber his 
private dining-room is situated. Here Byron’s 
taste is evinced by the fine oak paneling, by 
the massive table, and the plain, substantial 
chairs. Next to this apartment, though not 
connected with it, is the lofty state banquet- 
hall which was of old the refectory of the 
monks. Here there are no reminiscences of 
the poet. The profusely-furnished, lofty 
drawing-room, however, affords one memento. 
High in the center of the western wall hangs 
the oil painting from which the most familiar 
of Byron’s pictures are taken. This room th2 
“wicked lord,” from whom the poet inherited 
the title and much-encumbered estates, used 
as a hay-loft. It was he who, the wildest of 
a stormy race, having killed his man in a duel by candle-light 
in a London inn, shut himself within the doors of Newstead, 
and there, til! his death, lived the life of a recluse. 
most interesting Byron relics—the quill and ink-well which he 
used, the table upon which he wrote, his own copy of “Childe 
Harold,” his boxing gloves, foils and fencing-mask, and the 
frayed coat and leather cap which were a portion of his ap- 
parel at the time of his death in Greece. 

Although the abbey cloisters have been restored, they 
preserve their origina] contour, and upon one side of the clois- 
ter-walk a massive two-leaved door gives access to the vault 
which the poet used as a swimming pool. Here it is not un- 
likely he began that training which enabled him, in after time, 
to swim the Hellespont in emulation of Leander. In the 
cloisters stands an ancient oaken table employed by the monks 
in the early abbey days. Knives and bludgeons have dealt 
hardly by it, but somehow it conveys the impression that the 
former inhabitants of the once sacred place were famous 
trenchermen. 





Hucknall Torkard Church 








At a door opening from the cloisters into the gardens your 
guide will make you her best curtsy. ‘Would you care to see 
the grounds?” she will inquire. Upon your replying in the 
affirmative, she will procure from a convenient niche an object 
resembling a large farm dinner-bell. With this in hand she 
will move sedately before you down a trim gravel walk. At 
a certain spot—your intuition will tell you that it always the 
same—she will begin swinging the long-handled, long-tongued, 
hollow-moulded piece of iron. Clang! clang! clang!—O you 
raucous bell of Newstead, how your sound must grate upon 
the ears of the shades of venerable long-dead abbots! Another 
curtsy, and you will be, as it were, in the hands of the gardener 
—that is when that leisurely individual pleases to show himself 
at the end of a long hedge-bordered, flower-lined alley. The 
gardens of Newstead are terraced and formal, and are now 
cared for by more than half a score of men. It is safe to sur- 
mise that in the poet’s time, inheriting, as he did, a depleted 
estate, they bore little resemblance to what they are to-day— 
closes of serene and stately beauty where almost every blossom 
that grows in English soil comes, in its own hour, to perfection. 

Here, upon a wide strip of lawn, on the spot, it is said, 
where the chancel of the priory once stood, is the final re- 
minder of the poet—the monument to his dog, “Boatswain,” 
with the memorable lines inscribed thereon. In the center of 
half a dozen circular steps, the square pediment of the monu- 
ment rises, capped by a globular stone. On one side is en- 
graved Byron’s tribute to his dog’s memory. 


When some proud son of man returns to earth, 
Unknown to glory, but upheld by birth, 

The sculptor’s art exhausts the pomp of woe, 
And storied urns record who rest below; 

When all is done, upon the tomb is seen, 

Not what he was but what he might have been; 
But the poor dog, in life the firmest friend, 
The first to welcome, foremost to defend, 
Whose honest heart is still his master’s own, 
Who labors, fights, lives, breathes for him alone, 
Unhonored falls, unnoticed all his worth, 
Denied in heaven the soul he held on earth; 
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While man, vain insect, hopes to be forgiven, 
And claims himself a sole exclusive heaven! 

* * * * o* * * 
Ye, who perchance behold this simple urn, 
Pass on—it honors none you wish to mourn! 
To mark a friend’s remains these stones arise; 
I never knew but one and here he lies! 





Huckn all To rkard Chu rch 


Not far distant is the outer garden gate, and when this 
has closed upon you, you will have said your farewell to New- 
stead. 

Four miles from the abbey, in the church of Hucknall 
Torkard, the body of the poet lies with the remains of many 
of his ancestors. But as you gaze upon the slab that marks 
his grave in the choir of this sacred edifice you are not con- 
scious of being as near to him as you are at Newstead. Here 
is death; there is life, a breathing something that is real and 
vital, something that speaks to you of the animate presence of 
that strange and complex personality who bore the name which 
still thrills all lovers of English poetrv. 








A Unique Collection 


Muniature Books in the Library of Congress 






By Mary Stiles 


the Congressional Library in Washington none at- 
tracts more attention or arouses more interest than 
that part of the library’s collection of miniature books which 
the public is at rare intervals allowed to see. It seems almost 
incredible that the sole factor of size should influence people 
where books are concerned, yet they seem to take an intense 
interest in those who can only be accurately measured in 
millimetres. As a gentle jog to the memory it might be sug- 
gested that millimetie is that formidable decimal fraction 
.03937 of an inch, and that it consequently takes a trifle over 
twenty-five to make an inch. 
There seems to be no hard and fast rule as to just what 
dimensions constitute a miniature book, but the pages of the 
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A Group of Miniature Books 


very largest in this collection are scarcely two inches long, 
the other extreme being the smallest book in the world, a 
tiny little copy of the Rubaiyat which by photographic reduc- 
tion has been brought down to a volume one-third of an inch 
square. This also has the distinction of being both an Ameri- 
can production and one of the newest books of its kind, fifty- 
seven copies of it having been issued in 1900 by a publishing 
firm in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Although the Congressional Library has never attempted to 
acquire books of this description, its collection is said by au- 
thorities to rival that of the British Museum. Unfortunately 
for the enthusiast they are not catalogued separately and it is 
practically impossible to learn the exact number of volumes in 
the library. The very old foreign editions have been either 





presented to the library or have been included in private col- 
lections bought from time to time, while those published in the 
United States have, of course, come into its possession through 
the copyright law. At least half the collection was the gift of 
one man and so completely does he seem to be under the spell 
of these fascinating little tomes that after visiting the library a 
couple of years ago and looking them over, he immediately 
began to form a second collection. 

An estimate of their value is difficult to arrive at since 
such books are rarely on the market and have no established 
price. They are literary curiosities pure and simple, museum 
rather than library material, and their worth is more or less a 
sentimental one. It is significant, however, that the precau- 
tion is taken of keeping those on exhibition in burglarproof 
cases, and all others securely under lock and key, beyond public 
reach, in the “office’”’ reserved for first editions, priceless manu- 
scripts, rare bindings and other library treasures. 

Books with especially interesting bindings are exhibited 
closed, but all others are opened at the title page, attached by 
fine threads to narrow strips of aluminum bent to support them, 
and mounted on cardboard—about twenty-four to a sheet. The 
contents of two sheets could easily be tucked away in an ordi- 
nary shallow cigar box. 

Although such a wide range of subjects as poetry, prose, 
the drama, and religion, are all represented, no book, so far as 
is known, was ever published originally in miniature form, but 
that the majority of European publishers have made an at- 
tempt at one time or another to reprint some standard work 
on a Liliputian scale is evident from the numerous specimens 
from Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Russia, Scotland and 
England. 

The book which is by far the most interesting to lovers 
of the unusual and to those susceptible to the charm of color 
is an exquisitely illuminated copy of the Koran in Arabic. 
Bound in soft red leather, over which an iridescent golden glaze 
has been laid by some process of the far East, its tiny octagonal 
pages measure only 45x42x10 mm. The last dimension—less 
than one-third of an inch—represents the thickness, of course, 
and when it is remembered that the Koran is of about the 
length of the New Testament and contains one hundred and 
fourteen chapters, the painstaking skill which has produced 
this miniature copy, begins to be appreciated. Without knowl- 
edge of Arabic it is somehow easy to accept the fact that the 
queer little illuminated characters at the beginning of each 
chapter do really signify “In the name of God,’ and in spite of 
prosaic library surroundings visions of veiled women, Oriental 
bazaars, the muezzin calling the faithful to prayer, and be- 
turbaned figures making their five daily obeisances to the East, 
appear. 

The firm of David Bryce & Son, of Glasgow, seems to have 
taken a particular interest in the production of miniature 
hooks judging from the amount of their work owned by the 
library. They apparently specialized in poetry and such an- 
thologies as Golden Thoughts from Great Authors and Witty, 
Humorous and Merry Thoughts, although, to be sure, they were 
the publishers of at least two diminutive editions of the Bible 
and the Thumb Confession Book. The latter, mounted with 
the religious works, must not be confused with the little brown 
Thumb Bible published in London in 1693, and incidentally, its 
place in a serious classification illustrates the fact that mistakes 
will happen in even the best regulated libraries. Its rather 


commonplace red cover decorated with two golden girls is so 
unusual for a book pertaining to the confessional that the de- 
sire for a little peep between the leaves was irresistible, and 
sure enough, far from being of a religious nature it was found 
to be a bit of mid-victorian sentiment. On the left hand page 
is a set of questions while that opposite is devoted to lines on 
which to answer them, and apparently nothing trivial or unim- 
portant was overlooked. Characteristic inquiries are “What 
peculiarity can you the most tolerate,” “Define briefly your ideal 
man” (imagine anything lengthy in the allotted space), that 
very personal bugaboo of all times—“What is your age the 
next birthday,” and possibly as a forerunner of the feminist 
movement, “What is your opinion of the girl of the period.” 
Sufficient space was provided to put quite a number of friends 
through their paces and the stories of their lives were separated 
by dismal blue landscapes of such unpronounceable places as 
Ballachulish and Dunstaffnage. 

One of the very tiniest books as well as one of the oldest, 
since it was published in Padua in 1615, is a volume of letters 
from the astronomer Galileo. Measuring less than _ three- 
fourths by one-fourth of an inch, it is printed in brilliant, a 
type corresponding with the three point now in use. A com- 
parison of this font with the seven or eight point used by the 
average newspaper of to-day makes it quite obvious why 
miniature books have remained curiosities throughout three 
centuries or more. 

Other early books are a small Doctrinal and Prayer 
Book, bound in red velvet, and published in Altorf, Switzer- 
land, in 1710; a copy of the Offices of the Virgin published in 
Venice the same year; and Hin schénes Gebetbuchlein which 
appeared in Breslau in 1725. 

Quite impressive beside these is the inch and a half copy 
of Goethe’s Die Leiden des jungen Werthers beautifully 
bound in red and gold. Its 700 pages are less than three-fourths 
of an inch thick and the type cannot be read without the strong- 
est of magnifying glasses. 

While bindings are under consideration, the Chansons 
Bachiques should not be overlooked. In its dignified calfskin 
cover it might be taken for a perfectly good young law book, but 
its one illustration would quickly dispel any such illusion even 
if the significant title failed to be understood by the sight- 
seer. It pictures a ribald and rollicking cavalier who if not 
quite the three bottle man of his day, could at least boast of 
two large bottles and a glass. The latter he holds gaily aloft 
and the whole tiny engraving is most spirited and jovial. 

The direct opposite in both contents and binding, though 
quite as inappropriately covered, is a copy of the Mass in 
French, as dainty and frivolous in its white, pink and gold 
binding as any bride’s book. 

Other distinctive bindings are an exquisitely tooled green 
volume of Horace published in France in 1825 and a little 
red and gold copy of the Divine Comedy which has for its 
frontispiece the well known picture of Dante. An edition of 
Thomas a Kempis’ Meditations attracts attention as the only 
paper bound miniature book exhibited. 
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All Russian titles appear so formidable in their queer type 
that it is surprising to find that one particular volume con- 
cerns neither Nihilists nor bombs, but the simple tale of How 
a Little Fly Lived in Old Moscow. Other times, other man- 
ners! How different from present conditions when it is almost 
impossible to pick up a paper that does not contain at least 
one article on how to keep the little fly from livirg here, there 
or anywhere! 

Another interesting Russian Look is a copy of Boris 
Godunov which it will be remembered was one of the novel- 
ties of last year’s operatic season. This particular edition was 


The Smallest Book in the Collec:ion 


printed in Kiev by the publisher Johannson who might perhaps 
be considered the rival of the Bryces in point of production. 
What might by many be looked upon as the crowning 
achievement of this form of the bookman’s art is the red bound 
“Midget” Library published by the prolific Scotch firm. Its 
ten volumes include copies of Witty, Humorous and Merry 
Thoughts, the Koran, an English dictionary, a Tourist’s Con- 


versational Guide including English, French, German and 
Italian words and phrases, a book of English, Scotch and Irish 
songs, two alphabets—one illustrated with animals and the 
other with birds, Bobbie Burns’ poems, French-English dic- 
tionary, and a German-English dictionary, all enclosed in a 
gilt and glass case about the size of milady’s vanity box. 





Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


The Girl Who Has Found the Heart of a Child 


ID you ever try to make friends with a child? perhaps 
D some exquisite bit of white and rose and gold who looked 

as if she might have been wafted down to earth on a 
pink cloud, and found that you couldn't? Were you ever re- 
buffed with that silent timidity which forms an impregnable 
wall against unwelcome intruders? And did you ever see 
someone else come along and try the same thing, and behold 
the child open out under the advances like a flower under warm 
sun rays? And did you ever wonder why? 

It is because of your ignorance—your deadly ignorance. 
You don’t know that there are just two kinds of business in 
the world—one the big, hard annoying kind that everyone 
knows about, and the other just busy-ness; the sweetest, most 
charming, entrancing thing on earth. Until you can perceive 
and enter into the joys of busy-ness which is the domain of 
childish industry and pleasure, you will never be able to find 
the way to the heart of a child. 

It was Carolyn Sherwin Bailey who discovered that the 
only real way to the heart of a child lies through taking a deep 
interest in its busy-ness. She has always been interested in 
children, and when she took up her college course, she special- 
ized in child study just in order to be able to understand and 
respond to child natures all over the world. But she didn’t 
find quite what she expected in the college, however; for al- 
though her professors assured her that the way to a child’s 
heart was to study him scientifically, and although psychology 
told her that the way to train a child is to follow his interests, 
neither the professors nor psychology told her what those in- 
terests were. So, being young and courageous, and disap- 
pointed in finding out about children in college, she heroically 
made up her mind to go child-hunting, and find the road to 
their hearts herself. 

She began by simply taking up her own childhood days— 
not so very far away since she was only eighteen—and entering 
with enthusiasm into kindergarten sports, work and life. She 
played with all sorts of babies—rich little babies, with nurses 
and maids to watch their every movement, poor little babies of 
the slums with not even the simplest materials for amusement, 
her own little nieces and nephews—every baby she could find. 
And she hadn’t played in this new old world very long, before 
she was illuminated by the thought—‘Why a child has its busi- 
ness just as we have; only it’s not business; it’s just busy-ness.” 

That discovery was like a great searchlight flashing its 
rays into the hitherto impregnable fortresses of child life and in- 
terest. And Miss Bailey felt that it ought to be utilized for 
the benefit and happiness of children everywhere. She knew 
there were many hundreds who were lonely for the want of 
child-mates, or mourning the loss of some little brother or 
sister, or who were living on lonely ranches, on high mountains, 
on great, wide, quiet plains, who needed a new kind of busy-ness 
to make them happy. And so, being of the constructive sort, 
with a mind as alert and a brain as capable as her heart is 
big, Miss Bailey began to think how she could reach the lonely 
children of the world. 

A few years later, she had written several child books 
which had been well received. She was then engaged in con- 
ducting departments for children in magazines. She had writ- 
ten songs for children. She had invented all sorts of toys and 
games to keep alive the spirit of busy-ness which she so thor- 
oughly comprehends. And so successful was she in this ven- 
ture of expanding her work, and reaching the hearts of chil- 
dren in the big land of everywhere, that now from all these 
cities, mountains, plains and great ranches come hundreds and 
hundreds of letters from children with whom she corresponds. 


Never a day that at least a hundred letters do not reach her 
office in New York. And once, when she estimated the amount 
of mail she received, it totaled the astounding sum of fifty 
thousands letters a year. 

Miss Bailey laughs over some of these letters, sighs over 
others, and looks delighted or wistful over others still. Blessed 
with a keen sense of humor, the following letter from a little 
girl out in Wyoming, contains, she says, the most highly dra- 
matic and tragic sentence she ever had the experience of be- 
holding. Drama, tragedy and comedy mingle. 

“T have a great deal to tell you. 
up here in Wyoming and it is cold. 

“There was a man up here Thursday night, and he had 
saved up four hundred dollars and he was going to give it to 
his folks, but before he finished he got drunk and he got on 
his horse and another man punched the horse in the flanks and 
the horse rared and the man fell off and he broke his neck and 
he died. 

“Sunday the hotel caught fire and last night a man was 
killed up in Soldiers’ Home. We have a Moving Picture Ma- 
chine in the Congregational Church and it shows about Jesus. 

“So there is a good deal of excitement here. 
want to hear about it. 


The weather is windy 


I know you 


Lovingly, 
“Ora.” 


One little girl in the Rockies started out on her bronco one 
severe winter day to ride to the post office eight miles to get 
her expected letter from Miss Bailey who had promised to 
tell her about a new game to play. On her way to the office 
a blizzardy snow-storm set in, but she pushed on—got the letter 
and tried to get back home, but the snow had drifted too deep 
for the faithful bronco and proved too much for him. So she 
slipped off his back and tried to walk a little farther. 

Later an Indian squaw found her in a stupor in a snow 
bank, with the letter clutched tight in her hand, and her bronco 
whinnying at her side. The squaw carried her to her own 
hut, revived her, and took her home the next day. Two days 
later the little Rocky Mountain girl wrote Miss Bailey all about 
her plucky adventure, and wound up with: “I’d do it all over 
again for the letter. The game was such a nice one!” 

A small farmer’s boy up in the Berkshires has trained a 
little pet pig to carry a diminutive mail bag around his neck, 
and trot behind him to the R. F. D. box to get his letter from 
Miss Bailey, waiting expectantly for days before it can possibly 
arrive. 

Little Nora writes from Ireland that it takes her a long 
time to struggle three miles over the peat fields to the post 
office; “but, oh, dear friend,’ she adds; “ ’tis mesilf would walk 
thro’ a bog for the lovely things ye sind. 
ye ivery mail.” 


Me hear-rt goes to 


Dozens of such letters—naive, charming, whimsical—ar- 


rive every hour. They come from every State in the Union, 
the dog that died, and how he had “the finest funeral the town 
from Canada, Bermuda, South America, Germany—full of 
the most intimate things of a child’s busy-ness. They tell about 
had ever seen’; how cross the school-teacher is, how Johnny 
has got the mumps, how many kittens the cat had, how the 
hens won’t lay, and how they love the far-away girl who writes 
them faithfully. 

“T don’t believe,” said Miss Bailey, “that there is a really 
bad child in the world. We make them so, by thinking them so. 
The street gamin, for example, smashes windows and steals, 
because he hasn’t wide, free spaces in which to throw stones, 
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and because conditions have taken away so much from him 
that, according to this logic, he has a right to steal. We 
mustn’t interfere with his busy-ness, you see. A spoiled child 
howls and screams because his instinct tells him that is the 
way to get what he wants. We should give him free scope in 
some happy-busy-ness, and the howling and screaming would 
stop. The child who lies, does so because she has been de- 
prived of certain rights, perhaps, which she feels to be her’s 
lawfully, or because she has found that the truth is not wel- 
come at all times. Turn her busy-ness into right channels and 
there will be no more lies. Everything in a child’s life should 
contribute to his activities. He should have toys that help 
him to make and do. He should listen to stories of achieve- 
ment. He should be taught to dramatize his play. He should 
be studied to discover just which particular line of busy-ness 
he may be best fitted for in life. If Johnny’s father wants him 
to be a minister, and finds him dressing up in his mother’s 
apron for a gorgeous robe, a silver paper crown and a lath 
sword, what should Johnny’s father do? Let Johnny develop 
as he wants to, during his childish years. Then if the inclina- 
tion to be an actor still persists, let him play Shakespeare in- 
stead of read the Litany. A good actor is better than an un- 
willing preacher any day.” 

Never an incident happens that someone of the fifty thou- 
sand do not hurriedly write Miss Bailey all about it. Julia 
writes: 

“A awful thing has happened. A house about two miles 
cut of the village has burned down. There was a old man and 
a old woman living in it. They burnt to. The undertaker 
can just find their bones. It is so terrible I thought you would 
like to know about it. They say it was set on fire. 

“Please write me another letter soon. 

“Your loving 
“JULIA.” 

From Harriet, aged nine: 

“I have something to tell you. I went to the doctor with 
mother, and he said I was very nervious! He made me stop 


we 


all the things I like—going to parties, and having good times 
and everything. I may be put to bed! 
“Please write to me very often. 





“Your loving little 


“HARRIET.” 
One more from “Johnny”: 


“IT have made a resolushion. 
know about it. I will make moar money this year than I did 
last year. This is my resolushion. 

“My old duk died. I have a New duk. I hope she will 
lay. Can you tell me how to make New duks lay? 

“Lovingly, 
“JOHNNY.” 


“And,” says Miss Bailey, “what I want to give my children 
in every city, town or village is a municipal playroom with 
everything ready for a child’s busy-ness—clay, blocks of all 
kinds, sand boxes, carpenter benches, large doll’s houses, pic- 
ture books and paints. Each child must be perfectly free to 
do as he chooses to develop individuality. Next, a municipal 
daily or weekly, story-hour, where the best folk-lore stories 
and fairy tales can be told to audiences of children by trained 
story tellers with moving picture films to illustrate the tales. 
Next, a children’s orchestra, trained to accompany child voices, 
and to play for children’s games in the parks. 

“Next, a permanent children’s opera house, where child 
drama—for children, not about children—can be given by child 
actors to child audiences. 

“Last, schools where instead of being trained by the 
thousands in one course of study, or rather where one course 
of study is fitted to a thousand children, each child shall be 
studied with due regard to his particular kind of busy-ness, 
and given the training that will best develop it. 

“And,” concludes Miss Bailey, smiling encouragingly; 


I thot you would like to 


“when all these things are really here—why, then, we may 
know the true meaning of Arcadia. 
will, anyway.” 


At least, the children 








Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


The Girl Who Has Found the Heart of a Child 


ID you ever try to make friends with a child? perhaps 

some exquisite bit of white and rose and gold who looked 

as if she might have been wafted down to earth on a 
pink cloud, and found that you couldn't? Were you ever re- 
buffed with that silent timidity which forms an impregnable 
wall against unwelcome intruders? And did you ever see 
someone else come along and try the same thing, and behold 
the child open out under the advances like a flower under warm 
sun rays? And did you ever wonder why? 

It is because of your ignorance—your deadly ignorance. 
You don’t know that there are just two kinds of business in 
the world—one the big, hard annoying kind that everyone 
knows about, and the other just busy-ness; the sweetest, most 
charming, entrancing thing on earth. Until you can perceive 
and enter into the joys of busy-ness which is the domain of 
childish industry and pleasure, you will never be able to find 
the way to the heart of a child. 

It was Carolyn Sherwin Bailey who discovered that the 
only real way to the heart of a child lies through taking a deep 
interest in its busy-ness. She has always been interested in 
children, and when she took up her college course, she special- 
ized in child study just in order to be able to understand and 
respond to child natures all over the world. But she didn’t 
find quite what she expected in the college, however; for al- 
though her professors assured her that the way to a child’s 
heart was to study him scientifically, and although psychology 
told her that the way to train a child is to follow his interests, 
neither the professors nor psychology told her what those in- 
terests were. So, being young and courageous, and disap- 
pointed in finding out about children in college, she heroically 
made up her mind to go child-hunting, and find the road to 
their hearts herself. 

She began by simply taking up her own childhood days— 
not so very far away since she was only eighteen—and entering 
with enthusiasm into kindergarten sports, work and life. She 
played with all sorts of babies—rich little babies, with nurses 
and maids to watch their every movement, poor little babies of 
the slums with not even the simplest materials for amusement, 
her own little nieces and nephews—every baby she could find. 
And she hadn’t played in this new old world very long, before 
she was illuminated by the thought—‘Why a child has its busi- 
ness just as we have; only it’s not business; it’s just busy-ness.” 

That discovery was like a great searchlight flashing its 
rays into the hitherto impregnable fortresses of child life and in- 
terest. And Miss Bailey felt that it ought to be utilized for 
the benefit and happiness of children everywhere. She knew 
there were many hundreds who were lonely for the want of 
child-mates, or mourning the loss of some little brother or 
sister, or who were living on lonely ranches, on high mountains, 
on great, wide, quiet plains, who needed a new kind of busy-ness 
to make them happy. And so, being of the constructive sort, 
with a mind as alert and a brain as capable as her heart is 
big, Miss Bailey began to think how she could reach the lonely 
children of the world. 

A few years later, she had written several child books 
which had been well received. She was then engaged in con- 
ducting departments for children in magazines. She had writ- 
ten songs for children. She had invented all sorts of toys and 
games to keep alive the spirit of busy-ness which she so thor- 
oughly comprehends. And so successful was she in this ven- 
ture of expanding her work, and reaching the hearts of chil- 
dren in the big land of everywhere, that now from all these 
cities, mountains, plains and great ranches come hundreds and 
hundreds of letters from children with whom she corresponds. 


Never a day that at least a hundred letters do not reach her 
office in New York. And once, when she estimated the amount 
of mail she received, it totaled the astounding sum of fifty 
thousands letters a year. 

Miss Bailey laughs over some of these letters, sighs over 
others, and looks delighted or wistful over others still. Blessed 
with a keen sense of humor, the following letter from a little 
girl out in Wyoming, contains, she says, the most highly dra- 
matic and tragic sentence she ever had the experience of be- 
holding. Drama, tragedy and comedy mingle. 

“I have a great deal to tell you. The weather is windy 
up here in Wyoming and it is cold. 

“There was a man up here Thursday night, and he had 
saved up four hundred dollars and he was going to give it to 
his folks, but before he finished he got drunk and he got on 
his horse and another man punched the horse in the flanks and 
the horse rared and the man fell off and he broke his neck and 
he died. 

“Sunday the hotel caught fire and last night a man was 
killed up in Soldiers’ Home. We have a Moving Picture Ma- 
chine in the Congregational Church and it shows about Jesus. 


“So there is a good deal of excitement here. 


I know you 
want to hear about it. 


~ Lovingly, 
“OPAL.” 
One little girl in the Rockies started out on her bronco one 
severe winter day to ride to the post office eight miles to get 
her expected letter from Miss Bailey who had promised to 
tell her about a new game to play. On her way to the office 


a blizzardy snow-storm set in, but she pushed on—got the letter 
and tried to get back home, but the snow had drifted too deep 
for the faithful bronco and proved too much for him. So she 
slipped off his back and tried to walk a little farther. 

Later an Indian squaw found her in a stupor in a snow 
bank, with the letter clutched tight in her hand, and her bronco 


whinnying at her side. The squaw carried her to her own 
hut, revived her, and took her home the next day. Two days 
later the little Rocky Mountain girl wrote Miss Bailey all about 
her plucky adventure, and wound up with: “I’d do it all over 
again for the letter. The game was such a nice one!” 

A small farmer’s boy up in the Berkshires has trained a 
little pet pig to carry a diminutive mail bag around his neck, 
and trot behind him to the R. F. D. box to get his letter from 
Miss Bailey, waiting expectantly for days before it can possibly 
arrive. 

Little Nora writes from Ireland that it takes her a long 
time to struggle three miles over the peat fields to the post 
office; “but, oh, dear friend,” she adds; “ ’tis mesilf would walk 
thro’ a bog for the lovely things ye sind. Me hear-rt goes to 
ye ivery mail.” 

Dozens of such letters—naive, charming, whimsical—ar- 
rive every hour. They come from every State in the Union, 
the dog that died, and how he had “the finest funeral the town 
from Canada, Bermuda, South America, Germany—full of 
the most intimate things of a child’s busy-ness. They tell about 
had ever seen’; how cross the school-teacher is, how Johnny 
has got the mumps, how many kittens the cat had, how the 
hens won’t lay, and how they love the far-away girl who writes 
them faithfully. 

“T don’t believe,” said Miss Bailey, “that there is a really 
bad child in the world. We make them so, by thinking them so. 
The street gamin, for example, smashes windows and steals, 
because he hasn’t wide, free spaces in which to throw stones, 
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and because conditions have taken away so much from him 
that, according to this logic, he has a right to steal. We 
mustn’t interfere with his busy-ness, you see. A spoiled child 
howls and screams because his instinct tells him that is the 
way to get what he wants. We should give him free scope in 
some happy-busy-ness, and the howling and screaming would 
stop. The child who lies, does so because she has been de- 
prived of certain rights, perhaps, which she feels to be her’s 
lawfully, or because she has found that the truth is not wel- 
come at all times. Turn her busy-ness into right channels and 
there will be no more lies. Everything in a child’s life should 
contribute to his activities. He should have toys that help 
him to make and do. He should listen to stories of achieve- 
ment. He should be taught to dramatize his play. He should 
be studied to discover just which particular line of busy-ness 
he may be best fitted for in life. If Johnny’s father wants him 
to be a minister, and finds him dressing up in his mother’s 
apron for a gorgeous robe, a silver paper crown and a lath 
sword, what should Johnny’s father do? Let Johnny develop 
as he wants to, during his childish years. Then if the inclina- 
tion to be an actor still persists, let him play Shakespeare in- 
stead of read the Litany. A good actor is better than an un- 
willing preacher any day.” 

Never an incident happens that someone of the fifty thou- 
sand do not hurriedly write Miss Bailey all about it. Julia 
writes: 

“A awful thing has happened. A house about two miles 
cut of the village has burned down. There was a old man and 
a old woman living in it. They burnt to. The undertaker 
can just find their bones. It is so terrible I thought you would 
like to know about it. They say it was set on fire. 

“Please write me another letter soon. 

“Your loving 
“JULIA.” 

From Harriet, aged nine: 

“I have something to tell you. I went to the doctor with 
mother, and he said I was very nervious! He made me stop 





all the things I like—going to parties, and having good times 
and everything. I may be put to bed! 
“Please write to me very often. 


“Your loving little 
“HARRIET.” 

One more from “Johnny”: 

“I have made a resolushion. I thot you would like to 
know about it. I will make moar money this year than I did 
last year. This is my resolushion. 

“My old duk died. I have a New duk. I hope she will 
lay. Can you tell me how to make New duks lay? 

“Lovingly, 
“JOHNNY.” 


“And,” says Miss Bailey, “what I want to give my children 
in every city, town or village is a municipal playroom with 
everything ready for a child’s busy-ness—clay, blocks of all 
kinds, sand boxes, carpenter benches, large doll’s houses, pic- 
ture books and paints. Each child must be perfectly free to 
do as he chooses to develop individuality. Next, a municipal 
daily or weekly, story-hour, where the best folk-lore stories 
and fairy tales can be told to audiences of children by trained 
story tellers with moving picture films to illustrate the tales. 
Next, a children’s orchestra, trained to accompany child voices, 
and to play for children’s games in the parks. 

“Next, a permanent children’s opera house, where child 
drama—for children, not about children—can be given by child 
actors to child audiences. 

“Last, schools where instead of being trained by the 
thousands in one course of study, or rather where one course 
of study is fitted to a thousand children, each child shall be 
studied with due regard to his particular kind of busy-ness, 
and given the training that will best develop it. 

“And,” concludes Miss Bailey, smiling encouragingly; 
“when all these things are really here—why, then, we may 
know the true meaning of Arcadia. At least, the children 
will, anyway.” 

















Bocret iat Rathtes Soom New Books 


By JOHN T. FARIS, D.D. 


XI. 


HAT shall a young wife do when her husband dies 
W. and leaves her with no provision for the future of 
herself and a two-year-old daughter? 

A few years ago that question was asked by Elinore Ru- 
pert. For her it was not an academic question; it had to be 
answered, and at once, for she had been left without resources 
except her own hands and brain. 

Though she was capable of working with her brain, she 
decided that she must begin with her hands. She went out by 
the day in the homes of Denver as housecleaner and laundress. 
After a time she became housekeeper in an institution, where 
she had to attend a furnace built across a large basement from 
where the coal was thrown in, and it was necessary to carry 
this across. The heavy work brought on an illness that made 
her long for the country. On the advice of her pastor she gave 
up her preparation for the Civil Service examinations, and 
advertised for a position as housekeeper for a ranchman. It 
was her hope that her employer’s advice and the knowledge 
of the country gained while in his service would enable her to 
pick out a good quarter section and to farm this successfully. 

She found the ranchman she sought, and picked out her 
land. Long before the homestead was hers absolutely, she 
became the wife of her employer, but she persuaded him to al- 
low her to carry out her original plan without any help from 
him. 

The story of the four years of life in the open country was 
told in a series of delightful letters sent to a woman in whose 


home she had served as maid. The simple narrative was un- 
folded so pleasingly that the letters were desired for a larger 


audience. They found their way into “The Atlantic Monthly,” 
and then into a book under the title, Letters of a Woman 
Homesteader. Many who read them in this permanent form 
will be tempted to agree with the “New York Evening Post” 
critic who called the letters “the literary discovery of the year.” 

One of the chief charms of the chapters is that—all un- 
consciously—the author revealed the elements in her character 
that made possible her achievements. 

Always she made the best of everything. She believed in 
taking things as they came though she never waited for some- 
thing to turn up, and she was never content with makeshifts 
when she could improve on them by hard work. For her log 
cabin home she rejoiced in the smooth logs that made the walls, 
but she was glad of the chance to cut out the roses from two 
rolls of wall-paper so as to make a border. From some broken 
bamboo fishing-rods she made frames for two screens. Her 
cabinet bookcase was made from an old walnut bedstead. For 
a floor-covering, she had a braided rug made of old dresses. 
When she was sick for a whole winter, she wrote that “even 
ill-health has its compensations out here.” Once she told her 
philosophy of getting along comfortably: “It has always been 
a theory of mine that when we become sorry for ourselves we 
make our misfortunes harder to bear, because we lose courage 
and can’t think without tears; so I cast about me for something 
to be glad about.” 

It is not strange that the child took after the mother. 
“She has a block of wood she found in the blacksmith shop 
which she calls her ‘dear baby,” the mother wrote at one 
time. “A spoke out of a wagon wheel is ‘little Margaret,’ and 
a barrel stave is ‘bad little Johnny.’” When she saw her 
mother working hard on the homestead she begged to have 


How One W oman Conquered 


her part, and the year she was six she cut and dropped enough 
potatoes to raise a ton of vegetables. 

She found that the secret of happiness is activity. Of one 
summer she wrote that it was the happiest she had known, 
because it was the busiest. That she knew what she was talk- 
ing about is apparent from her statement that she did most of 
her cooking at night, milked seven cows, and cut all the hay on 
her husband’s ranch, though nine weeks of hard work was re- 
quired for the performance. Yet she found time to put up 
thirty pints of jelly and thirty pints of jam. Once when she 
was telling of her situation she said: “It is true, I want a 
great many things I haven’t got, but I don’t want them enough 
te be disheartened and not enjoy the many blessings that are 
mine. I have my house, chickens, turkeys and pigs which are 
my own especial care. I have loads and loads of flowers which 
I tend myself. When I think of it all, I wonder how I can 
crowd all my joys into one short life.” 

She had the faculty for seeking the romantic in the most 
commonplace people. She declared that she was “the luckiest 
woman in finding really lovely people and having really happy 
experiences.” But others who had the same opportunities did 
not see the romantic; they did not have the eyes of the woman 
homesteader. One day when she was lost in the snow she found 
a lonely old man of forbidding aspect whose confidence she won 
so that he told her his pathetic story. Few people would have 
seen anything out of the ordinary in the twins Sedalia and 
Begalia and their ambitious mother, but she saw poetry in 
them. And then the story of Cora Belle might have been 
known to hundreds if they had cared to ask it. The woman 
who was happy everywhere not only cared to ask, but she know 
how to appreciate to the fullest extent what she learned. 

She found her greatest happiness in helping others. On 
discovering an old man who had not heard from home for 
twenty-five years, she secured letters for him containing all 
the home news and read them to him. When the items of news 
stirred in him longings to revisit the familiar scenes of his 
boyhood, she schemed and arranged until it was possible for 
the old man to go in safety. When she learned that her letters 
were appreciated by her old employer, she asked to be supplied 
with the names of other lonely people and invalids whom she 
might cheer by her messages. She interrupted an outing to 
care for a poor woman in a time of great distress, and paused 
for days to give to her and her children the first Christmas 
they had ever known. 

She did not lack for friends. Having shown herself 
friendly, others rallied about her in her hours of suffering. 
One of her happiest times was a siege of illness when neigh- 
bors crowded to see her, bringing eager assistance. 

She was not conceited, though her achievements would have 
warranted a degree of self-satisfaction. In speaking of the 
opportunities awaiting other homesteaders, she said: “Any 
woman who can stand her own company, can see the beauty of 
the sunset, loves growing things and is willing to put in as 
much time at careful labor as she does over the washtub, will 
certainly succeed.” 

Finally, the real secret of her success was her dependence 
on God. From him she learned to endure; to him she took her 
sorrows; of him she spoke to others. And he was with her in 
all she did. 













The Writer's 'W orkshop 


A Section Devoted to the Interest of the Young Writer 


Conducted by James Melvin Lee 
How Short Stories Grow 


HE magazine editor seems unusually fond of using his blue 

pencil to the descriptive passages upon which the young 
writer has laid so much stress. If he be at all remiss 
in his duties at such times, the readers who buy his publica- 
tion will perform the operation by skimming, if not skipping, 
the long paragraphs of description. On the other hand, one 
must guard against the omission of such description as is 
necessary for the story. One fault is as bad as the other. 

There are several ways of describing a scene or a character. 
In the days when words had to be pricked with a pin upon the 
skin of a sheep or some other animal or when they had to be 
cut on a stone with a blunt instrument, epithets usually sufficed 
in the description. Even in the modern short story, they may 
be effective. O. Henry may well be granted the degree of 
M. E., for he was, beyond the permissibility of a doubt, a Mas- 
ter of Epithets. Taking down a volume of his short stories 
and opening the book at random, I find the following in “The 
Reformation of Calliope’: Terror of Quicksand; pine-box- 
whittier; cracker-barrel hugger; shady corner lounger of the 
cotton fields; black-mittened hand; mother smile of three-score 
years; leather-headed, rip-roarin’, low-down son of a locoed 
cyclone. 

Passing at once to the other extreme, one finds the detailed 
description. At its worst for short story purposes, one may 
turn to the descriptions sent out by police departments in an 
attempt to locate lost people or to catch criminals. For such 
description of scenes, one may read deeds conveying parcels of 
real estate. Occasionally one finds detailed descriptive passages 
in stories of the best writers, but the beginner should remember 
what was said in the opening paragraph of the article. Writ- 
ers who find that a character or scene must be described at 
length, usually get around the editor and the reader by scatter- 
ing the shot. The trouble with detailed description is that the 
reader in his perusal of the yarn cannot carry so many items 
in his mind at once. By the time the last is made, those given 
earlier in the list are forgotten. Obviously, space does not 
permit quotation of this kind. 

From the single epithet to the descriptive phrase is only 
a step which it is easy to take. Often the striking definite 
phrase is all that is necessary by way of description. Balzac 
is frequently pointed out as the master of this kind of descrip- 
tion. When, however, he goes too much into detailed description, 
his work suffers. As James Oppenheim remarked in an in- 
formal talk on the short story: “I remember in one of Bal- 
sac’s tales he begins by speaking of a tall woman who came 
striding in a panther-like way across the room. She was a 
dark beauty, dressed in scarlet. At once my mind formed a 
clear image: I saw, possibly not the woman Balzac had in 
mind, but yet a woman, a real woman. Now this real woman 
of my own would have admirably suited my purposes through- 
out the course of the story. Each time a mention was made 
of her, I would have seen her sharply. Balzac, however, was 
not contented with that description, he spent a page and a 
half going into details. Each detail spoiled the image I had 
conjured up before; until the whole thing crumbled and broke 
up. So it is not only the length of the short story that re- 


A little chat about editorial needs in fiction 


strains my descriptions of persons. I try, usually, to give one 
sharp flash that will produce a clear image for the reader.” 

These words of Mr. Oppenheim lead us to the fourth, and 
most important for short story writing, kind of description: 
that of selecting and featuring only the striking things about 
a scene or a character. In the case of the latter, it is not so 
much a matter of detailed description as it is of re-creating 
characters for the benefit of readers. The short story makes 
no pretentions of reproducing a picture, a photograph, or even 
a portrait. It does aim to bring live, flesh-and-blood people 
out from printer’s ink and wood pulp. It is a portrait where 
the eyes open, if you look at it long enough, that attracts the 
most attention. The young writer should note how frequently 
descriptions are given in the fiction of the magazines by enu- 
merating only the striking features—the flashes which Mr. 
Oppenheim mentions. 

Some help may be found in answering the following ques- 
tions by observation. When a stranger enters your room, what 
are the first things your eyes notice? What features first at- 
tract your attention? Do your eyes take in the person at a 
glance? Or do they wander first from the more to the less 
striking characteristics of the person? Do you catch the pre- 
dominate feature the same as a caricaturist would? Are your 
chief interests in the exterior appearances? Do you seek to 
read the exterior so that you may interpret the interior? 

These questions, with slight changes, will hold equally well 
for description of scenes. When you enter a room, what are 
the first things that attract your attention? Do your eyes take 
in the room at a glance? ete. 

There is one exception which should be noted. The story 
may demand that the characters see things in an unusual way. 
In such cases, digressions are perfectly allowable. 

Even the young writer does not need to be told half so 
much as to be reminded that the concrete in description is much 
more forcible than the abstract. The short story writer could, 
in this respect at least, afford to take a lesson or two from the 
political orator. The stump speaker long ago iearned that he 
not only held the attention better, but also drove home his 
poirts quicker if he appealed to the emotions rather than to 
the intellect of his audience. There are tricks to all trades. 
including ours. While such a speaker almost invariably praises 
the intelligence of “the sea of upturned faces before him,” he 
knows full well that he can move his listeners only. by appealing 
to their feelings. The writer must find a new way to change 
the “gentle reader” of yesterday to the “intelligent reader” of 
to-day, because the short story does not permit extraneous 
matter. On the other hand, he is not a hypocrite because it 
is his business to make the general theme a specific instance 
by means of his dramatic narrative. 

Another common fault of the beginner is that he pays too 
much attention to descriptions of characters and places which 
do not play an important part in the story. There is no good 
reason for this and the practice simply confuses the reader. 
Kipling’s earlier stories may almost be taken for models in 
description. In “Without Benefit of Clergy,” for example, 
notice how little is said about Holden’s bungalow. It is not 
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necessary, for this building figures but little in the story. On 
the other hand, contrast the details given about the place where 
Ameera lived. The latter overlooks the great red-walled city. 
In the courtyard, marigolds had sprung up by the well. The 
big wooden gate locked in a peculiar way. The furnishings 
of the house are mentioned specifically. Such details, scattered 
skillfully here and there, are necessary. The reader must 
know the house or he will not appreciate the ending of the tale. 
The characters could be taken up in the same way. Only those 
that are prominent receive attention at Kipling’s hand. De- 
tails lead the reader to expect that the person or place so de- 
scribed are to play a most important part in the story. When 
he is deceived, he resents the imposition. 

In concluding this little chat about description, it may be 
said that there are a few stories which contain almost no de- 
scriptive matter. In such cases the characters are plain, ordi- 
nary people amd there is no need to make them stand out on 
the printed page. Stories of action and studies in psychology 
often need less description than other kinds of fiction. Else- 
where, however, it is so important that the young writer must 
know about its uses and abuses. 


A John Fox, Jr., Blue Print 


N WRITING his short stories about the characters to be 
I found on the banks of Kingdom-Come and its tributary, 
Hell-fer-Sartain Creek, Mr. Fox used, in most cases, an 
interesting blue print. Mr. Fox noticed that when he was 
playing the piano he hated to leave the instrument, when called 
away unexpectedly, until he had struck the same note with 
which the piece of music opened. 
This fact suggested that he follow the same scheme in 
the composition of some of his short stories. He did so and 


gathered them together in his book Hell-fer-Sartain (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons). 
For illustrative purposes “The Message in the Sand” may 


be taken. 
lowing: 

‘Thar hain’t been a word agin Rosie sence; an’, stranger, 
I reckon thar nuver will be. Fer, while the gal hain’t got 
hide o’ kith or kin, thar air two fellers up hyeh sorter lookin’ 
atter Rosie, an’ one of ’em is the shootin’es’ man on this crick, 
I reckon, ’cept one; an’ stranger, that’s t’other.” 

The conclusion of the story is: 

“Thar nuver was a word agin Rosie afore, thar hain’t 


In the opening paragraphs may be found the fol- 





been sence, an’ you kin ride up an’ down this river till the 
crack o’ doom an’ you'll nuver hear a word agin her ag’in. 
Fer, as I tol’ you, my boy, Jim is the shootin’es’ feller on this 
crick, I reckon, ‘cept one, an,’ stranger, that’s me!” 

A still better example may be found in the story that, in 
a way, gives its name to the book, “On Hell-fer-Sartain Creek.” 
Other examples in the book are “Through the Gap,” “A Trick 
o’ Trade,” “Grayson’s Baby,” “Preachin’ on Kingdom-Come,” 
“A Purple Rhododendrom,” etc. 


Storing Material for Future Use 


NE very successful short story writer who uses a note 
book for jotting down separate incidents and para- 
graphs that may be useful in his work, has divided the 

book into the following divisions: 

Themes 

Episodic Material 

Characters 

Plots 

Color 

The last head includes bits of atmosphere, imagined or 
suggested by experience in real life. 

Edna Ferber says that “Roast Beef Medium” was in her 
note book for more than a year before she wrote the story 
of that name. 


Description Chips 


ROM the workshop of James Oppenheim: “Often after 
F giving a sharp flash of a person or a place, I give other 

details as I go along in order to wea¥ in other charac- 
teristics of the scene and the people. In my story, ‘Clerks,’ 
after describing the old clerk, I show later on how he dipped 
his pen in the ink, slung off the extra drops on the ink-stained 
lotter, etc. This added touch sharpens the reality.” 

From the workshop of Samuel Merwin: “I tried to get 
sympathy for the man in ‘Behind the Screen’ by describing 
the face well. Then I told how the man went about all day 
wearing bicycle clips on his trousers, of which he was uncon- 
scious. His mouth was sensitive; his face, ineffectual; the 
sort of man who did well to be contented with his lot, because 
fate would play tricks on him. In a like manner, you might 
describe a man falling to the curb, carrying the dust on his 
clothes and a dent in his hat, while he was trying to be dignified 
and serious.” 



































































Everybody s Birthright 


A Continued Story 


By Clara E. Laughlin 


x 
“Places Where Things Happened” 


ONG before spring time, Adelaide Gerson’s 
i mother was back in her home, so rested and re- 
freshed, so steadied in nerves and upbuilt in 
strength, that Adelaide was repaid ten thousandfold 
for her labor and what she could no longer call her 
“sacrifice” of a few months’ schooling. 

“I never got so much out of a similar length of 
time in my life!”’ she declared. “Never learned such 
a lot about life, and about things, and about my 
family, and about myself. I wouldn’t take anything 
for my discovery of the fun it is to tackle a great 
big old hard proposition, and put it through! I’m 
going to get after all the girls I can reach who are 
mourning and having fits because something in their 
family circumstances keeps them from the kinds of 
self-improvement they want. I feel as if I know 
more about that battle than any other. I want to 
pass along the word that it’s a good fight to get into 
—you find out how many ways there are of being 
improved besides the way you were ‘sot’ upon! Miss 
Mary has helped me to lay out a course of reading 
about the people who got the big things out of life, 
and did the big things, because they learned to do 
what was given them to do, rather than what they 
felt like doing. I’m going to recruit my company 
from among the girls I know who feel affronted 
every time they meet an obstacle in their way. I 
want to tell them a few things! The other evening 
Dad and I went to a ‘Movie.’ There were pictures 
of Italian cavalry officers practicing hard riding. 
The mountainsides they came scrambling down! The 
almost perpendicular places they went scrambling 
up! The deep, swift streams they dashed into and 
forded! It was hair-raising. Some women in the 
audience screamed. The man who explained the 
pictures said that these officers, many of whom are 
the sons of great Italian nobles, have this kind of 
practice nearly every day. They must be so bold 
and so skillful that they’ll gallop anywhere, and make 
any kind of a charge that the fearless leaders want 
to make. If a man on a horse has gone over that 
precipice, or into that torrent, other men on other 
horses mustn’t hesitate—they must tackle it no mat- 
ter whether it looks to them as if they’d never make 
it or not. Dad and I had such a fine talk about it 
coming home. ‘What man has done, man can do,’ he 
said. ‘It’s bad for any of us to think too much 
about the size of our obstacles, and the peculiarities 
of our limitations. We ought to spend more time 
reading and thinking about the people who faced 
bigeer difficulties, and concuered them.’ He is so 
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interested in our idea. ‘Courage!’ he says, ‘courage! 
That’s the great, big thing that every one can get 
out of life, no matter what’s against him. Courage! 
We all need it—all the time. If we have it, life’s 
worth all it costs and more. If we haven’t got cour- 
age, life’s a treadmill—a galley—a chain-gang.’ ” 

“T’ve kind of settled on my company, too,” Isabel 
said. “I’m going to recruit in another quarter. At 
first I was discouraged about getting anything 
started. Most of the girls I know have such easy 
times, and no trials to speak of except how to get 
finer clothes or more matinee money, and no ambi- 
tion for anything except fun. The more I thought 
about them the less I felt like telling them about their 
birthright and their debt and all that. They aren’t 
even like Althea—with her great affliction. They 
don’t seem to have anything about them that might 
make them care for being gallant. I told Miss Mary, 
and she said: ‘All girls have some capacity for 
heroism. They may not know it or want to know 
it—but it’s there! And I think most of them long to 
test it. I know the kind of girls you mean, and I’m 
sorrier for them than for any other kind—lots sorrier 
than I am for Sophie! They are the hardest to do 
anything for. If you can get any of them to march 
against her Orleans—whatever it is—and on to her 
Rheims, you'll be a captain after Jeanne’s own heart 
and pattern. I think you’ve picked out one of the 
most difficult and important undertakings you could 
have found.’ Well! After that, I made up my mind 
I was going to stick. But I can tell you I get ter- 
ribly discouraged—because most of the girls: I know 
haven’t got any sense of need. They think of noth- 
ing but having a good time.” 

It wasn’t very long since Isabel had been of one 
mind with them; but it seemed a long, long time to 
her because she had become interested in so many 
new and wonderful things. 

“You are like that monk in Stevenson’s fable,” 
Adelaide declared—“the one who strayed deep into 
the wood one day, and heard a bird sing; and when 
he returned to the monastery, none of his fellow 
monks knew him—it was as if he had been gone 
fifty years. He had learned a rapture of which 
they were ignorant. When he tried to tell about it 
they couldn’t understand.” 

“I don’t know how I could get along if I didn’t 
have some one to talk to who can understand!” 
Isabel cried. “That’s the lovely thing about belong- 
ing to this gallant army; it’s such a comfort to talk 
things over, to hear how somebody else is getting on, 
end to feel that you’ve got comrades who know what 
you’re trying to do—comrades who are trying to do 
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the same thing. I wouldn’t give up what I’ve got 
out of this for anything! And I’ve only begun!” 

The girls wrote in this strain to Jean—wrote her 
steamer letters, which seemed to her the most beau- 
tiful and precious letters ever written; and each of 
them kept for her a little “record of progress” which 
was mailed to her so that she heard, either from 
Isabel or from Adelaide, each week. She had to con- 
tent herself, for the most part, with post-card bul- 
letins in reply, because continuous traveling does not 
leave much leisure for letters; but she looked eagerly 
forward to all that she would have to tell when she 
got home. 

Ida Fahrlow was intent on Paris shopping. After 
a fortnight of that she had no choice of places to 
go; she opined that “most anywhere would be nice 
in the motor.” Jim was glad of the Paris fortnight 
for the cafés and the races, the aviation fields with 
their frequent flights, the thousand-and-one diver- 
sions that the playground of the world offers to 
the hard-working man from communities where play 
has hardly begun to be considered one of the essential 
parts of life. He had, too, a long-dormant feeling 
for the historic, and Jean’s eagerness to visit “places 
where things happened” woke in him some of the old 
enthusiasm of his boyhood. He found that hero- 
worship was doing him great good. The sensations 
he had at Napoleon’s tomb seemed to recall from 
out the limbo of all-but-forgotten things that dear, 
eager, “per aspera-ad-astra” lad he used to be; and 
Jim was glad to meet that boy again. 

By the time the Paris fortnight was over he had 
grown so intimate with this youth of five-and- 
twenty years ago that he and Jean were like lad 
and lass together as they roamed the narrow, crooked 
streets of the Marais, and sought out Roman remains 
on the left bank, and penetrated courtyards, public 
and private, looking for the Dagobert tower and the 
wall of Philip Auguste, and the site of that St. Pol 
palace where Charles VII had spent his so-neglected 
boyhood, and for the gateway beneath which his 
uncle of Orleans had been killed by the Duke of Bur- 
gundy. 

When they were ready to start on their motor trip, 
Jim was thoroughly interested in all the details of it, 
and enjoying the comradeship of his daughter more 
than he had ever enjoyed any other company in his 
life. 

Following Jeanne’s footsteps from Domremy to 
Rouen necessitated some “round-about” going; the 
natural geographical sequences were not the chrono- 
logical ones. But the Fahrlows were not intent prin- 
cipally on time saving. 

“Let’s do it the way you want it, Honey,” Jim 
said to Jean. 

Accordingly they planned their first day’s. run to 
end at Troyes, the ancient and exceedingly pictur- 
esque city where King “Harry Hotspur” of England 
was married to the sister of Dauphin Charles, and 
where wicked Queen Isabeau signed the treaty by 
which she hoped to defraud Charles of his crown 
and give France to the English. 

From Troyes it was a run of only about three 
hours to Domremy. 


Some historians accept the house now standing 
as the veritable one in which the Maid of France 
came into the world, grew to maidenhood, and from 
which she set forth on that great mission whence she 
was never to return. Others declare this house was 
built after Jeanne’s death, replacing the older struc- 
ture identified with her. There seems to be no in- 
controvertible proof of either contention. Those who 
like to believe—as the most genial travelers have ever 
liked to do—may thrill with the thought of Jeanne 
seeing her saints in the red embers of that identical 
old fireplace, hearing her Voices beneath the rafters 
of that identical low room she is said to have oc- 
cupied. And those who like to doubt may indulge 
their liking. 

Jean had no disposition towards doubt. She was 
so full of the spirit of The Maid, so ecstatic in ap- 
proaching the scenes of that life, regarded by many 
of its profoundest students as “the most wonderful 
life ever lived, save only One,” that she was un- 
troubled by quibbles as to whether this cottage was 
built by Jeanne’s parents before her birth or after 
her death. Hereabouts she had had her little girl- 
hood until she went hence to save France. Hither 
she came no more after she had set her face towards 
Vaucouleurs and Chinon and Orleans and Rheims. 
These were the hills she had loved; these the tiny 
rivers whose rippling waters she had kmown. The 
village that gave her to the world is as small and as 
poor and as quiet now as it can have been five hun- 
dred years ago; the church where she worshipped 
God is as humble as when she knelt there. 

Up on the hill where Jeanne first heard the Voices 
there is a great new basilica and monument to her; 
at Vaucouleurs, twenty miles away, the national 
Memorial to her is building, close to the ruins of 
Beaudricourt’s chateau; but in Domremy is little to 
mark the flight of centuries since Jeanne knew it. 
If the great white sculptured group (representing 
Jeanne, led by the genius of France, quitting her 
home to save her country) could be removed from the 
garden; if a touch of genuine inspiration should 
clear the cottage of all that makes it a museum, and 
restore to it furnishings such as Jeanne knew, the 
place might easily bridge the five centuries which 
tend to put Jeanne in the long ago, and give the pil- 
grim a feeling almost as of standing side by side 
with the peasant maid who went to take her king to 
Rheims. 

Jean cared but moderately for the basilica on the 
hilltop. The thrill was not there. The tremend- 
ousness of Jeanne’s accomplishment is not suggested 
by any piling up of stone and: embellishment with 
marbles. Nothing so emphasizes her greatness as 
the littleness and humbleness of the village and of 
the home from which she went to lead the armies of 
France. Much that we do to memorialize the great, 
tends to set them apart from us, to singularize their 
achievements. Yet many of the things for which 
they fought are part of a vanished past, like the 
Kingdom of France; that which does not change, 
for which we do not lose our need, is the spirit which 
made them victorious. We do the most honor to our 
great when we find in their lives, not their singular 





fitness nor their singular opportunity, but that which 
might also be in our lives,—if we would! 

Never, never would Jean forget Domremy! Never 
again, while she lived, could she hear Voices calling 
her to duty, and plead that she was too young or too 
untaught or too unequipped. Always, always she 
would remember Jeanne going from Domremy to 
save France. No wonder Miss Mary had wanted 
Jean to make this journey! 

At Vaucouleurs they climbed the hill Jeanne had 
so often climbed to present herself before Beaudri- 
court, and sought the site of that tiny chapel where 
she had spent so many hours in prayer; they pictured 
her riding forth, at last, through the Gate of France, 
equipped by the poor folk of the village and escorted 
by the two squires she had won to her service. 

Then they went on to Nancy to spend the night. 
Jeanne went thither too, on command of the Duke 
of Lornaine. He wanted to see her. Some say he 
believed in her and would have sent her to the 
Dauphin, but that Jeanne told him he must first 
make his services acceptable unto God by putting 
away his mistress—whereupon the Duke allowed 
Jeanre to depart unaided. 

Next day the pilgrims started from Nancy back 
to Vaucouleurs (they had gone to Nancy less be- 
cause of Jeanne’s connection with it than because of 
its having the only good hotel accommodation any- 
where around) and thence over Jeanne’s route 
towards Chinon. Their destination that night was 
Auxerre, a long day’s run from Nancy, and a town 
so full of interest that they were glad to make a 
day’s stop there. 

At Salbris, where Jeanne made one of her halts, 
the Fahrlows turned from her course towards Chinon, 
to spend a night at Bourges, which was the capital 
of Charles VII’s kingdom until Jeanne delivered to 
him his larger inheritance. Then, after seeing the 
cathedral and the many old houses, including that of 
Charles VII’s goldsmith and money-lender, Jacques 
Coeur, they went back to Salbris and “picked up the 
trail” again, as Jim said: Romoratin, Selles, St. 
Aignan, Loches—where beautiful Agnes Sorel whom 
Charles loved was buried, and where Charles’ son, 
Louis XI, kept good and great men for years in iron 
cages—and then to St. Catherine-de-Fierbois, where 
Jeanne miraculously directed the finding of the an- 
cient sword that had lain forgotten since Charles 
Martel drove the Saracens from Tours, nearly seven 
hundred years before. 

It was nearing six o’clock of a perfect August 
evening when they came to a village named Trogues 
and had their first sight of the Vienne, whose bank 
they followed to Chinon. 


XI 
Getting to Where the Dauphin Was 
Jean was more excited, going to Chinon, than she 
had been about anything in all her life. She thought 
that Jeanne herself could hardly have felt more thrill 
when she looked up, for the first time, at the great 
castle on the high hill’s crest, and realized that she 
was come at last to Chinon, whither she had said 


she must come if she had to wear her legs off to the 
knees. 

What were The Maid’s thoughts as she gazed up 
at the towers and battlements silhouetted against the 
sky? Did she ever doubt if the Dauphin would re- 
ceive her? Jean wondered. As for herself, her 
thoughts were an inextricable commingling of 
Jeanne’s coming here, and of Miss Mary’s coming, 
and of her own. 

It had been market day in Chinon, and the small 
square was still strewn with litter of vegetable stalks 
and straw and other refuse, while some of the older 
gossips lingered over the business of packing their 
unsold wares or truck and volubly discussed the day’s 
events. There were pretty shade trees in the old 
square, and there was the fountain Miss Mary had 
told Jean about, and the girls, and women, and chil- 
dren filling their big bottles or jars or jugs with 
water for the cooking of the evening meal. Yes, 
and back of the square rose the steep, cobbled street 
of steps, flanked by old houses, up which Jeanne 
had toiled to see the Dauphin. And here was the 
little hotel Miss Mary had told about, where one 
could lie abed and listen to the plashing of the 
fountain and to the shrill voices of the gossips, and 
look up at the great clock tower beneath which had 
passed so many interesting persons, so many dear 
to romance. 

After dinner the Fahrlows went for a walk along 
the beautiful wide quay, overarched by splendid 
trees, and sat on a bench there by the riverside and 
talked of Jeanne. 

“I don’t see how she could have left her parents 
the way she did,” Ida commented—for the hun- 
dredth time. “Going off, goodness knew where, with 
a lot of strange soldiers.” 

“And they say she was a great ‘mother’s girl,’” 
Jean answered; “that she loved working with her 
mother at the home tasks. She was very, very 
homesick for Domremy and her old life, and when 
she had crowned the King at Rheims she begged him 
to let her go back and be as she was before. But 
he wouldn’t listen to her. I am glad I live in a time 
when a girl can go to the uncrowned and take them 
to Rheims without having to leave her home and her 
parents and all her dear friends. That’s one of the 
beautiful things about our gallant army—nobody 
needs to be left behind! We can all march together!” 

Jim’s arm was about Jean’s waist, and he drew 
her to him with a straining tenderness which ex- 
pressed his gladness in this marching “together.” 
He had been wont to think that he got as much 
happiness out of his family as it was possible for a 
man to get. Now he knew that he had never before 
realized what family ties may mean. He had been 
content to feel himself a bounteous provider of 
material comforts and luxuries. He had never 
dreamed what a relationship might be wherein he 
should be the soldier-comrade of his daughter, march- 
ing along the same highway, with the same guerdon 
in view. When they were back home again, their 
days would be filled with different interests—not 
with common ones, as they were here—but the same 
great general interest would remain, and their un- 











































































































































































































































































































































derstanding of each other would grow and grow, 
and between them they might even make a soldier 
out of Ida—at any rate, they would try! 

The heart has few desires so intense as the desire 
for comradeship, the yearning to feel a common 
cause with another soul, and to share with another 
some of the great experiences. Jim had been less 
conscious of heart-hunger than many are; but now 
that he was realizing deep satisfactions of which, 
heretofore, he had not even dreamed, he was often 
moved to wonder how he had got on in the days when 
Jean and he were living in separate worlds, as it 
were, and meeting, like most fathers and daughters, 
chiefly at the dinner table. 

The morning was a glorious one. Jean had stayed 
awake until near midnight listening to the music of 
the fountain and to the voices in the little square, 
and thirking of many things; but she was awake 
very early, rejoicing in the brilliant sunshine and 
in the chattering of the girls and women come to 
fetch water just as, without doubt, they had done 
when Jeanne tarried here at the foot of the hill— 
before she was quartered, as the Dauphin’s guest, in 
the castle. 

The country around Chinon is famed for its cliff 
dwellings. The sides of the ‘hills are hollowed out, 
in innumerable places, to make rude homes. In some 
of these caverns in the rocks families have been 
living, generation after generation of them, for cen- 
turies. The street which Jeanne climbed to the 


castle gate had, in her day, and still has, several 
of these hewn-out houses, in the doorways of which 
stood women and children regarding the Fahrlows 


with curious interest. In front of one of them a par- 
ticularly bewitching small kitten played, rolling over 
and over in a kitten-fashion which has certainly not 
changed while kingdoms have waxed and waned. It 
¢an hardly have been otherwise than that Jeanne 
passed at least one frolicking kitten on her way up 
that street of cobbled steps. Nor is it probable that 
the women and children framed in the doorways 
looked very different in 1429 than in 1913; there are 
some French styles (in costuming, too!) which alter 
little as the centuries roll by; and the peasantry, 
who suffer from so many kinds of tyranny, are 
spared the tyranny of rapidly-changing modes. 

But no men-at-arms go up and down the steep 
street now; no courtiers pass and repass the rude 
cavern dwellings. Wars and splendors have alike 
deserted Chinon; but babies and kittens persist. 

Of the castle, once so swarmingly alive with sol- 
diers and favorites and servants, so full of plot and 
counterplot, there is naught now but crumbling ruins: 
roofless great halls carpeted with grass; untenanted 
deep dungeons; some few turret chambers, like the 
one in which Jeanne slept. 

The Fahrlows crossed what had once been the 
drawbridge, ard pulled the bell-chain on the great 
gate beneath teh clock tower. An aged warder, ac- 
companied by a very young granddaughter and a 
still younger kitten, opened the small doorway in 
the gate and the Fahrlows passed in. 

One of the trials of visiting castles and other 
like places of historic interest is that usually one 


must go through them in a crowd, herded along 
with all possible haste by a caretaker or guide un- 
able to conceal the contempt he feels for sightseers. 
The singsong spiritless explanations offered are cur- 
iously alike; a guard who has served at Compiégne 
might almost be transferred to Fontainebleau with- 
out having to learn a new chant; one who has shown 
the Trianos would do as well at any other place 
where the mantel-vases are from Sevres, and the in- 
laid center tables were presents from Czars, and 
the tapestries are Gobelins and the carpets are Au- 
bussons, and the chairs are examples of the art of 
Beauvais. if, while one is trying not to hear this 
recitative about “pendules” and “tapisserie,’’ he would 
fain know what great scenes of history were enacted 
here, he must supply that out of his own memory 
of things read. In castles, as in Rome, one finds 
what he takes thither. Nor should he be slow in as- 
sembling his recollections, for the narrative of the 
chairs and tables is brief, and when it has been de- 
livered, to the accompaniment of many shuffling feet, 
the whole flock must move on after its bell-wether. 

Chinon, having no tables from Czars, nor vases 
from Sevres, is left free to the fancy of visitors. 
They may roam where they like among the ruins, and 
linger where they will. A few tablets mark spots 
associated with Jeanne’s stay there; but whatever 
else is memorable of the chateau’s nine cemturies, or 
of the Roman fort which preceded it, the pilgrim 
must remind himself. The history of this place 
bristles with great names; but so completely does 
one of them overshadow all the rest that few of the 
tourists who wander amid the ruins think of the 
castle in any other connection than with the peasant 
girl who came hither to tell Charles of Valois she 
must take him to be crowned King of France. 

Jean was so full of thrills she could hardly contain 
herself. Her eyes were brimming and there was a 
great big aching lump in her throat. She was re- 
lieving the events she had read so much about. It 
was not a brilliant August morning with sunshine 
flooding the beautiful valley of the Vienne; it was 
January, and bitter cold. It was not a roofless, 
floorless ruin of a room she stood in; it was a great 
audience chamber, crowded with courtiers and serv- 
ants and men-at-arms, all full of mockery for The 
Maid whose errand was well known to them. Jean 
could feel their scorn for The Maid’s presumption; 
but she could feel, too, Jeanne’s indifference to them, 
her intense concentration on the thing she had come 
to do, the prince she had come to see. 

Jeanne’s audience with Charles was in the Middle 
Chateau of the three which, in one vast enclosure, 
constituted the castle of Chinon. The chateau in 
which she was lodged was the furthest from the main 
entrance, and a very deep moat separated it from 
the Middle Chateau. Jean and her parents crossed 
the stone bridge spanning this moat, and came to 
the Coudray Tower where Jeanne lived. 

Ida took one look up the steeply-winding stone 
steps, as she had given one glance at the descents 
into the dungeons, and declined to venture. 

“You want to go, don’t you, Comrade?” Jim said 
to Jean. 
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“Yes—oh, yes! I wouldn’t miss it for the world.” 

“Shall I go up with you, or shall I stay with 
Mother? Isn’t it—wasn’t there something special 
about it for you—something that made you feel as 
if you and the other maid were to get closer there 
than anywhere? Wouldn’t she come closer if you 
were alone?” 

“Maybe she would,” Jean whispered. And at the 
foot of the winding stair she lifted up her face for 
a specially precious kiss from this dear father who 
was so rapidly forgetting the things that had made 
his girl an enigma to him, and relearning the things 
of his own idealistic youth which made him his 
daughter’s comprehending comrade, 


XII 
“Where Kings Were Crowned” 


Jean had never felt so intensely, quietly excited. 
If she had known she was to meet, at the top of 
the stairs, The Maid embodied, she could not have 
felt more awed, more expectant. It was a bitter dis- 
appointment, a severe shock, to find, when she step- 
ped into Jeanne’s chamber, another visitor, a man. 
And he looked as if her coming were anything but 
agreeable to him. 

“I hope he’ll go soon,” she thought. 

He must have hoped she would go soon, for he 
showed surprise and a little impatience when, in- 
stead of the hasty glance he had expected would 
suffice, she lingered and seemed waiting for him to 
leave. 

Jean thought he should have gone first, because 
he had had the place to himself before she came. 
Then she reminded herself that if she had been in 
the midst of her reflections there she would have re- 
sented his intrusion upon them; so she decided to 
go, and come back here after he had gone. - She 
turned towards the stairs. The gentleman was re- 
garding her curiously. Jean’s apologetic feeling ex- 
pressed itself involuntarily. 

“I beg your pardon,” she said, in English, without 
thinking whether the gentleman might understand 
her. 

He flushed. 

“__why, don’t go, mademoiselle; you have as good 
right here—you have a right here as well as I.” 

“T’ll come back later,” she murmured. “It is a 
place where—where one likes to be alone. I’m sorry 
I disturbed you.” 

He stared at her. 

“You—care a great deal about The Maid?” he 
asked. 

She nodded. “And you?” 

“TI—-why, yes; I care about her, too.” 

“Deo you feel that when you come here you are— 
nearer to her than you are anywhere else?” 

The gentleman looked startled—as if Jean had 
read his thoughts. 

“Nearer to whom?” he demanded. 

“Why, to The Maid.” 

“T—I don’t know. Do you?” 

“T’ve never been here before,” Jean answered. 
“But I felt as if her presence would be here more 
than almost any other place. When you love and 


reverence some one very, very much it helps you to 
be in a place where you know they’ve been—doesn’t 
it?” 

He did not reply immediately, and Jean, looking 
up at him, expectantly, saw that his eyes were full 
of tears. Then her own eyes filled. 

“He’s sad, too,” she said to herself. “I think he 
has lost some one he loved. I wonder if I ought to 
tell him about how Jeanne helps me to be brave?” 

“Yes,” he said, while Jean was wondering. “When 
you love some one very, very much it helps you, to 
be in a place where you know they’ve been—but it 
hurts you too. It must help more than it hurts, 
though—or one wouldn’t keep coming.” 

He was reflecting audibly rather than addressing 
Jean. 

“Do you—keep coming here?” she whispered. 

“I come here every year—on the eighth of Au- 
gust.” 

“She wasn’t here in August.” 

“Who wasn’t?” 

“Jeanne.” 

“Wasn’t she?” 

“No, sir. She came in January, and she went away 
in April or May—to Orleans.” 

“You know her story well. Do all young ladies 
in America—I presume you’re from America—know 
so much about The Maid of France?” 

“T don’t believe so. I didn’t—until a few months 
ago I just knew a little about her—like most people 
do. I didn’t know how she can help—to-day—to 
take the uncrowred to their inheritance.” 

“Can she?” 

“Yes, sir. That’s why I study her so closely. She’s 
meant so much to me, and I’m trying to help others 
realize what her story means to us all—to every- 
body.” 

“Does it?” 

“Maybe not if you just read about it in books. 
But if you think of it as Miss Mary has taught me 
to, it does.” 

“Is Miss Mary your governess?” 

“No, sir; she is a lady who knew my mother when 
they were both girls. And when my sister died— 
my twin—and I wanted to die too, Miss Mary came to 
see us, and told me the most wonderful things about 
The Maid—things which make her life not just a 
story of what happened once, long ago, but a story 
of what can happen any time to any one. It has 
changed all the world for me—knowing Miss Mary 
and The Maid.” 

“And this is your first visit to Chinon?” 

“Yes, sir. My father and mother brought me over 
so I could visit the places where Jeanne lived. We 
went to Domremy first and Vaucouleurs. Next we’re 
going to Poitiers, and then back to Blois and Or- 
leans, and on to Rheims, and all the way through to 
Rouen. Miss Mary planned our trip for us. We’re 
making it in a motor, but she made it, years ago, on 
a bicycle.” 

“With the Durlands?” 

It was Jean’s turn to stare. 

“Yes, sir; how did you—are you—Laddie?” 

“I—was. How did you know?” 
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“Miss Mary told me, just a little. She was trying 
to comfort me. She was trying very hard, because 
she said I was like the Jean who—never came—to 
her—you know. She told me how she could under- 
stand the feeling when some one goes out of life 
and leaves it so much worse than empty—all full of 
memories that taunt. I asked her if you had gone 
to Heaven, and she said, ‘No; Heaven isn’t far, and 
it keeps our beloved safe for us.’ She said you had 
gone much further—I didn’t understand.” 

“I do,” he answered. “She meant that I had gone 
where nothing kept me safe.” 

“I don’t know. I asked her if you had gone so 
far away she couldn’t love you any more, and she 
said there wasn’t any place in the universe that far 
away.” 

“She said that?” 

“I—perhaps she wouldn’t want me to tell. I 
didn’t think! I don’t understand at all. I only 
know—but I mustn’t tell what I know; she might 
not want me to.” 

“No,” he agreed. “She might not. But I don’t 
believe she’d mind your telling me if she is well 
and happy.” 

“She is well,” Jean answered; “and she is happy 
in the way people can learn to be by living in others 
instead of in themselves. I think she’s the most 
wonderful person in the whole world fe 

“She always was,” he interposed, reverently. 

“May I—tell her that I saw you here?” 

“If you think she’d care to know.” 

“I know she would. I’m only a very young girl, 
but I realize that—the ground whereon I stand is— 
is holy. I mean—not The Maid, though she makes it 
holy, too, but what—whatever it is that makes you 
come here, and that makes Miss Mary feel that she 
couldn’t bear to come here. It’s something very great 
and very sacred, I know. Does she know you come 
here every year?” 

“TI don’t think so; I don’t see how she could know. 
I've never told any one before.” 

“Would you mind if I told her that? You see, 
she has done so much for me, to help me and make 
me understand ‘what a rare, rare world it is,’ that 
there’s nothing I want to do so much as to be of 
some help to her. And though I don’t know why it 
is that—that she cares so much and you don’t know 
it, and you—you seem to care and she doesn’t know 
it, I’m sure it would mean, oh! ever so much. to her 
to hear that you come to Chinon on the—— Is this 
the day, the eighth of August, that you were here 
with her?” 

He nodded. 

“JI think,” Jean ventured shyly, “that you might 
like to know something, too. Because if Miss Mary 
had never been here, and if this place hadn’t been 
so precious to her, and if she hadn’t loved The Maid 
in a way different from the way anybody else has 
loved and understood her, she couldn’t have thought 
out the things she did to make Chinon a—a place in 
everybody’s life.” 

She told him about the uncrowned and their birth- 
right and their debt; and about some of.those she had 
found et Chinon and started towards Rheims. And 


she was so earnest, so sweet, so radiant with great 
purpose, that it seemed to him who listened as if 
the tower room were once more suffused with the 
purity and ardor of a maid’s spirit; as if not the 
lingering memories of Jeanne herself were more po- 
tent than the presence of his dear young girl who 
also had glimpsed how the uncrowned, of whom the 
world is ever full, may be helped by the pure faith 
of maidenhood, to their coronation, their kingship 
over life. And Mary had taught her this! Mary, 
whose memory had brought him so many times to 
Chinon, but had never led him to Rheims. By what 
miracle had her spirit, so insufficiently realized by 
him all these years, reached him at last through this 
exquisite girl—this Jean to whom she had tried to 
give what she had not been permitted to give to the 
Jean-who-might-have-been! 

“I think your coming here is as wonderful as the 
other Maid’s,” he said, brokenly. “I think Heaven 
must have sent you to me, here at Chinon, as surely 
as it sent Jeanne to the Dauphin. And I want you 
to lead me to Rheims. This is what happened: I 
was a poor and struggling student when Miss Mary 
and I met—full of ideals and great venerations 
and all sorts of splendid visions and purposes. Then, 
most unexpectedly, a yourg cousin of mine died; his 
father was my mother’s brother; this cousin, was the 
only child, and there was a lot of money. Uncle 
offered to make me his heir if I would go into busi- 
ness with him and learn to carry it on after his 
death. I gave up architecture. I gave up poverty 
and struggle and visions and venerations. I went 
into my uncle’s business. I had a lot of money to 
spend. I had a good deal of leisure and indulgence. 
The kind of people I lived my new life among were 
not at all like the Durlands and Miss Binford and 
others I had known and—and loved—before. I—I 
lost sight of my—my greater inheritance. I lived 
in a world where—where she had no part nor lot. I 
tried to get her to live there, too, but she wouldn’t 
—and she was right. It’s a world of mean hopes and 
cheap desires, as Stevenson says. Yet, in all these 
years, I’ve had some citizenship in the other world 
where she lives, because I—well, because I carried 
her in my heart all the time. I come abroad every 
summer. Often the only thing about the trip that I 
find myself really caring about is coming here, to 
stand once more in this tower room where I stood 
when—when life was so different tome. You wonder 
why I never tried to—to get back to her and her 
world! You’re too young and steadfast to under- 
stand. Perhaps you’ll never understand how much 
weaker some folks are than their best selves, their 
purest desires—but if you don’t learn that, you won’t 
learn, either, the humbleness that goes with it. I’ve 
come here, year after year, and mourned the king- 
dom that I almost had—and lost. I didn’t see any 
possible way of getting through my foes—to Rheims. 
But you’ve come and told me your Vision, and now 
—I think I see. I—I thank God for you, Miss Jean!” 

That day when the Fahrlows left Chinon for 
Portiers a letter went to Miss Mary’s Paris address 
to be forwarded to her wherever she might be, urging 
her to meet Jean at Rheims—“for a very, very special 











reason, dear Miss Mary; I wouldn’t ask you if it 
were not for something which has come to me— 
something we could never have foreseen.” 

Miss Mary was at St. Quentin when the letter 
reached her, and she telegraphed to Jean, at Or- 
leans, that she would be at Rheims on the day ap- 
pointed. 

It was very late when the Fahrlows got in, and 
Jean was glad bedtime was near, partly because she 
thought Miss Mary would not expect an explanation 
that night, and partly because, when there are hours 
of waiting to be got through, sleep is a great help 
towards shortening them. 

She had talked over and over with her father and 
mother all the possible ways of breaking the news to 
Miss Mary. And after a great deal of discussion 
they had agreed that they ought not to break it at 
all. No one, however loving and sympathetic, could 
presume to do more than to arrange an opportunity 
for these two, so long separated, to meet; no one 
could presume to say first to Miss Mary what it 
was the sacred right, and debt, of her lover to say 
to her for himself. 

So Jean, on arriving, pleaded—truthfully enough 
—her tiredness and sleepiness, and whispered in 
Miss Mary’s ear: 

“It’s quite a long story—why I asked you to come. 
Can you wait till morning?” 

And, of course, Miss Mary said she could. 

At breakfast—Jim Fahrlow always liberally sup- 
plemented the Continental breakfast of coffee and 
rolls, with fruit and bacon and eggs and toast and 
even fried potatoes—Jean tried to tell all she could 
about the trip; about every part of it except the 
meeting in the Coudray Tower at Chinon. And when 
breakfast was over she slipped her arm through 
Miss Mary’s, and they went over to the Cathedral. 

The vast bulk of it, looming up in the star-lighted 
night, had impressed the Fahrlows as they drove 
up to the hotel, a stone’s throw distance from the 
great west front. But in the morning sunshine the 
majesty of the grand old edifice was all but over- 
powering. 

The possession of that sacred vessel in which a 
dove is said to have brought from heaven holy oil 
for the baptism of Clovis in Rheims in 496, and the 


belief that the holy oil was inexhaustible, brought 
Kings of France to Rheims for their anointing for 
more than eight hundred years—thirty-one of them 
in all. Charles VII was the eighteenth of his line 
to come. And when Jeanne brought him thither, the 
Cathedral as we know it now was even then a ven- 
erable pile, with two hundred years of history be- 
hind it, including nine coronation pageants. 

Miss Mary and Jean stood a long time in the 
square gazing in awe at that cacade which has been 
called “perhaps the most beautiful structure produced 
in the Middle Ages,” and looking from it up into the 
face of Jeanne as she perpetually reins her bronze 
horse before the portals and summons France to ac- 
claim its sovereign. 

The early masses were over, and they had the in- 
terior practically to themselves. Miss Mary showed 
a disposition to linger before the priceless and very 
ancient tapestries which hang on the walls of the 
aisles, but Jean whispered that she was anxious to 
get up into the choir where the coronation ceremonies 
had taken place. A statue of The Maid now marks 
the spot where she stood, banner in hand, to see her 
King crowned. Jean peered through the iron grills 
at the side entrance to the choir and saw that a man 
was there, close by Jeanne’s statue, as he had prom- 
ised he would be. 

Then she drew Miss Mary towards 
whispered in her ear: 

“Please wait inside for me. 
minutes.” 


her, and 


I'll be back in a few 


“I know it will seem to them that the 
‘few minutes’ are awfully few,” she told her parents 
more than an hour later when she and they had made 
a tour-of the exterior, and were in the nave wonder- 
ing if they ought to intrude upon what they felt 
sure was another coronation. 

But as she spoke, the anointed came towards them, 
walking in the south aisle, their faces full of divine 
ecstasy. 

Jean’s eyes filled with joyful, grateful tears. She 
laid her face against her father’s arm, and when he 
bent his head to kiss her, she murmured, with a 
happy sob in her voice: 


“God lead us all to where our crowns are waiting.” © 


(The End) 





A foot in 
By Warren 


Y JOURNAL of another sentimental journey begins 

with Wednesday and ends with Sunday evening. Is 

it, throughout, faintly flavored with Rousseau’s Rev- 
eries—the book that, with a toothbrush and a paper of pipe- 
tobacco, made up my luggage on my week-end jaunt? In any 
case, I can without difficulty follow Rousseau’s example in 
offering, whenever I skip the minutie of travel, a “moral 
verity.” 

As a matter of fact, indeed, Rousseau and Munchausen 
are the model travelers. That is why their writings, dissimilar 
enough otherwise, will outlast our twentieth century “auto- 
mobile flights.” Even their modes of transportation—foot and 
horse—are superior to our contemporary gasoline. Whenever 
we of this twentieth century go walking through the hill- 
country (whether the hills of Tuscany or those of the Great 
West) we should carry with us a book written by a vagabond 
of the road or of the imagination: by Rousseau, then, or by 
some picaresque novelist. In the conditions environing us upon 
a walking tour, we can appreciate this literature. Such a 
book guides us far better than a Baedeker; it guides us, not 
merely our feet. A road map and a walking-stick and a copy 
of Lazarille de Tormes—have you tried the Combination? I 
have—after finding books of topography dustier than French 
roads in August drought. As for travel books of the truly 
literary sort, even in the library we see how it is, with a 
Chateaubriand, more the picturesqueness of word than the 
picturesqueness of place, that concerns him; the splendor of 
the adjective more than the glory of the after-glow. 

Wednesday, then (as my diary reminds me), I lunched at 
a Duval restaurant in a Paris boulevard. Wednesday afternoon 
I visited Sacré Coeur: a modern church, and one that I thought 
would naturally last longer than old places like Notre Dame 
and the Sainte Chapelle. Guide book in hand, I climbed into 
the dome with a whole hundred of eager, quick-lunch tourists. 
Thursday, I took the train for Limoges, and, after six hours’ 
dusty going, set in upon a giddy round of churches and music- 
halls, with the Mére Michel’s illustrious fish house on the 
Varenne as a worthy climax. It was at this establishment, 
precisely, that my fellow-traveler, formerly a victim of boarding 
school cookery at the local lycée, had now and then enjoyed a 
luscious plate of her friture. And the fish-dinner that he gave 
me at the Mére Michel’s was the last meal I ate in a stand-up 
collar for several days. Immediately thereafter, or on Friday 
morning, I said good-bye to friends, to respectability, and to 
my kit-bag—which last I packed off to Toulouse. Stick in 
hand, and a flannel shirt on my back, I sauntered out of 
Limoges by the road for Solignac, far shyer in wardrobe than 
in spirit. 

Ruskin laments the passing of the stage-coach and the 
post-chaise; but Ruskin was an only son—and spoiled. For 
youth and health and a mildly adventurous spirit, post-chaises 
are superfluities; an open road in a foreign land are enough 
and to spare. This is doubly true if one does not tire readily 
of omelettes, sour bread, and sleeping as King Arthur sleeps 
in Malory—without pajamas. 

Solignac is a little town tucked away among the hills of 
Limousin. It is not far from the porcelain factories and 
muddy, smoky streets of Limoges, but once one finds the place 
—and it is elusive—one wonders if he has not covered thrice 
the real distance. The grime of civilization is so far—all is so 
peaceful there at Solignac! There are, I am told, hardly mo- 
torists who lunch at Solignac in the summertime: a fact that 
seemingly diminishes the importance of my “discovery.” But 
in what direction is one, indeed, to turn, to find a really undis- 


Limousin 
Barton Blake 


covered treasure? The truth is, everything worth while was 
long since unearthed—in art, in literature, even in summer 
travel. The best things in this world and the best places are 
those which were discovered so long ago that they have been 
forgotten about; and when we stumble upon them again, we in 
our turn, it is with a little cry of pride and pleasure; though 
we are, the while, only tracing out someone else’s footprints. 
Such was my train of thought as I ordered dinner at the Hotel 
Raymond, the night I re-discovered Solignac. 

However short one’s walk—and that out of Limoges had 
been short enough—there is no reason why it should fail to be 
rich in sensations. I have thought as much after strolls 
through the Pennsylvania countryside deserted by Bayard 
Taylor for German forests and Alpine scenery; the thought 
recurred in Limousin. Nothing beyond our private limitations 
keeps us from enjoying equally a walk through the celery-truck- 
lands of Arlington Heights, Massachusetts, and a tramp 
through the Dolomites. It is not impressions that are wanting 
—only impressibility. We Americans, in developing the ac- 
quisitive faculties, have lost the receptive. Fighting for what 
we get, we are in danger of forgetting how to accept gifts— 
even from Nature. But these are afterthoughts; one is not 
so critical in walking through farmland and woodland newly 
awakened from the sleep of winter. 

Certainly what I noticed on the walk from Limoges to 
Solignac was incons2quential enough. I learned, for example, 
that pigs grow to be pinker there, and children to be chubbier, 
than they do in pale communities—say Boston and Paris. It 
was nothing new to me, the way the houses of little French 
villages cluster about a church tower in soft masses of gray 
that merge into a picture unspoiled by artificial “composition.” 
It was, all the same, pleasent to see that the French village still 
does fit into valley-notches and crown occasional hillsides— 
just as it was good to note that there is to be plenty of spring 
lamb this year. Incidentally, I should be tempted to describe 
the church of Solignac—old and Romanesque and altogether 
too big for the shrunken village that embraces it—were this 
not to be an excursion out of doors, and no guide to the neg- 
lected churches of Latin France. Yet I wonder if there is not, 
here, a theme big enough for a book—and a good one. It 
should be well-printed, of course, and full of soft brown pic- 
tures. The letter-press should be composed by one who knows 
something of architecture—one who is more than a prattling 
pedestrian. Finally, the book should be written before the 
State demolishes more ancient churches, tumbling into pic- 
turesque decay. 

And the castles! For they are not all to be found in 
Touraine, the French chateaux. Chalusset, for example, is 
only a few miles out of Solignac, and yet it is as impressive 
as, let us say, the grim towers of Loches. (Nor is Loches in 
Touraine, either, for that matter.) Sir Walter, so far as I 
know, never put Chalusset into a novel; the loss is his. This 
old ruined castle—ruined now for more than three hundred 
years, yet still dominating a whole township—sets one to think- 
ing of all the jumbled French history he has half forgotten: 
the history blurred with romances read and romances dreamed. 
Chalusset is gray, but not forbidding. The ivy spares us that 
effect. Chalusset’s towers and triple walls tell of its power in 
olden times of banquetting and hunting and priestcraft and 
crusades. One imagines midnight attacks and forays and 


hand-to-hand combats on the battlements and heavy bodies 
rolling helpless in their mail into the river far below; figures, 
in a word, all the trappings and turbulence of medieval his- 
tory. And one hums the proverbial song of knights and fair 
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ladies; there is room for these, too, at Chalusset in Limousin. 
The walls are bare where the ivy has not draped them; there 
is only a trace here and there of the arches and groining; but 
down below the Briance flows on merrily, just as it flowed six 
hundred years since, when the towers had but a century or 
two of tradition behind their dignity. It is not every castle 
that stands upon an eminence and guards a river-bank, as 
Chalusset stands watch by the Briance. The castles and the 
worn old churches that are so placed deeply impress even the 
careless visitor; it is so with stout old Durham, on the Wear; 
so with the wonderful abbey at Mont St. Michel, on the Nor- 
man coast. Such monuments as these transform our romances 
into glorious truths, for the moment; and are the great re- 
wards of travel. 

One enjoys the great rewards to the full only if one knows 
the lesser ones. Now, Rousseau’s Reveries were, as I have 
said, my literary sustinence on my walk through Limousin, and 
some of his sentiments I, too, have proved: like every tramp 
who ever gave his soul up to his avocation. The pleasure we 
experience in seeing the country gradually unfold before us 
baffles analysis; is it not, however, much as Rousseau has ex- 
pressed it: do we not relish the fact that our state is our own, 
and no other’s? For the time, we shake off the tyranny of 
our place in the world,—this without losing the power of en- 
joying things in our own sweet way. In the circumstances, 
one’s personal existence is all one knows, or cares to know; “one 
is sufficient unto himself, as is God. The sentiment of exist- 
ence, stripped of all complications, is in itself a precious senti- 
ment of peace and of content.” In the exaltation of the Ego 
that comes from approaching Nature alone and, as it were, un- 
handicapped with previous engagements, there is a strengthen- 
ing of purpose and of personality; one is master of self and 
of environment. It cannot last, so great a domination; yet 
it may last long enough to tide one over some season of crisis 
—and so we must not put it down as an idle piece of self-in- 
toxication. What is the meaning of it all? What, indeed, 
unless that one has, for once at least, reconciled the nature 
that is within and the Nature that is without! Surely a good 





day’s work; after which we sleep the sleep of the good and 
faithful servant. 

On Saturday I met a group of young men leading a red- 
faced youth picked out from the rest by the bravery of his 
white cravat. It was a sunlit country road such as Monet 
would enjoy painting; one of the marchers played an accordion 
with a gusto appropriate to the day. A bridal procession, 
encountered after the event! The bride blushed among a 
dozen village maidens, all in Sunday best. She had a word 
of recognition for me when I raised my hat and wished her 
happy days and many, many children. 

Only the next day I was reminded that in some parts, at 
least, of this distracted and too sophisticated France, the 
Church is called upon to do more than baptise and marry and 
bury its faithful. It was Palm Sunday, and the roads were 
enlivened by little companies of churchgoers—each one of whom 
displayed a bit of green. In twentieth century Paris we asso- 
ciate religious faith only with a definite set of political and 
social and dynastic principles: it is good, then, to get away 
from Paris and its “reactionary” Catholicism; good to get out 
into this Limousin. I was at any rate well pleased to meet 
these shining-faced peasant people as they followed the Uzerche 
road through all its ins and outs of hilly countryside. Uzerche 
stands upon a hill; and its church—rough and ragged like so 
many unfinished southern churches—on that hill’s summit. 
Every man, woman and child, going or returning, had a “Good 
day” in exchange for mine; notwithstanding the fact that I 
wore a blue flannel shirt, with collars and cuffs of the same. 

It means as little, doubtless, this country-courtesy, as does 
the town-courtesy of those one meets at Paris. Either, at least, 
means civilization. And the courtesy of Limousin serves to 
remind me that I have enjoyed all my travels through la douce 
France. La douce France! no other land deserves the adjec- 
tive; and one doesn’t meet la douce France in Paris, either. 
Not manners alone are described, but the spoken word—lin- 
geringly sounded—and the very landscape. All this one learns 
or. a walking-tour—although, to be frank, there is a reverse 
even to the medal of vagabondage. 
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NCE there was a boy who liked 
O to be alone. He lived in a coun- 


try that was ruled over by a 
wicked king. The king’s people were 
the Children of Israel, and once again 
they had forgotten the good God who 
had delivered them out of the land of 
Egypt, and had guided them into the 
beautiful land of Canaan. But the boy 


of this story loved God. His mother had 
taught him about God, and some day 
Elijah would stand up before his king 


and tell the king all the dreadful things 
that would happen to him. But that 
would be later, when the present king 
Omri was dead, and the King Ahab 
should sit on Omri’s throne. In the 


Elijah Calls Down Fire From Heaven 


By Norma Bright Carson 


meantime, God was training the small 
Elijah for the work he should presently 
do. And that was why the boy was very 
quiet and thoughtful, and liked to roam 
among the trees and up on the hillside, 
where he could be very still and listen 
to the voice of God in the winds, and 
see the face of God shining in the sun- 
light. He heard his father and mother 
tell the story of how Moses had led the 
people, and of how ungrateful the people 
had been to the Lord, and of how surely 
the Lord would punish Israel as He 
had done before. 

As the boy Elijah grew older, he be- 
came more and more grave and quiet. 
He did not care for other boys, and he 
did not care for amusements of any sort. 
He prayed a great deal, and learned ev- 
erything that he could. And he went to 
live finally in the forest, where he wore 
only a sheepskin fastened about him, and 
where he could listen for the command 
of God, which he knew would come. 

Now by this time Ahab was king in 
the land. Ahab believed in the God of 
Israel, but he had married a woman call- 
ed Jezelbel, who was a very bad woman, 


‘, and who worshipped the false god, Baal. 


Jezelbel wanted Ahab to kill the priests 


: of Israel and to set up in their place 


her priests, but Ahab was afraid, and 
so after a little Jezelbel had a great 
number of the priests of Jehovah killed, 
and where God’s altars had been there 
were now altars to Baal. 

God determined then to punish Ahab. 
He spoke to Elijah in the wilderness 
and told him to go to the king and to 
say to him that there would be a great 
famine in the land. Until God com- 
manded, there would be no rain, and no 
corn would grow, so that the people 
would be hungry and thirsty. But Jezel- 
bel laughed at Elijah, and pretended not 


to be afraid. And though Ahab was 
afraid he would not admit it. 

However, it happened as Elijah had 
said. There was no rain, and hunger 
grew through all the kingdom. Then the 
king wanted Elijah to tell him what to 
do. But God made*Elijah wait until 
things became very, very bad. 

Then one day God told Elijah what he 
should do. And Elijah sent word to 
Ahab to come and talk to him. The king 
came at once, and Ahab told him to 
gather the people of Israel up on the 
top of Mount Carmel. He should also 
have the priests of Baal come up with 
the people, and be ready to make a sac- 
rifice. 

The king did as Elijah said, and the 
next morning there was a great gather- 
ing on the mountains. The priests of 
Baal were very splendid in their shining 
garments, but Elijah had on his old 
sheepskin mantle, with sandals on his 
feet, and his long beard was waving in 
the breeze. When everything was ready, 
and they brought out a bull for the sac- 
rifice, Elijah told the priests of Baal 
to put wood on the altar with the sacri- 
fice, but to put no fire. “Whoever can 
persuade his god to send fire from heaven 
to burn up the sacrifice, he shall be the 
true prophet and his god the only God.” 
So the priests of Baal did as Elijah 
commanded, and when the sacrifice was 
ready they prayed and prayed to their 
god to send fire upon it. But no fire 
came, for their god was not a god, and 
had not the power to do this thing. 

When it was proved that Baal would 
not answer, Elijah built for himself an 
altar. He even put water in a deep 
hole around the altar. Then he laid the 
bull on the wood, and told the people to 
watch for the fire of the living God. With 
that he lifted up his hands and eyes to 








the heavens, and prayed God to send 
fire, to show the people and the king 
and the priests who was the real God. 
And wonderful to behold, fire came down 
out of heaven, and burned up the offer- 
ing, and dried up the water around the 
altar, and the king became afraid, and 
came to Elijah and said, “Jehovah is 
God.” And the people proclaimed God 
through all the land, and _ promised 
Elijah that they would obey Him. 

When the people made this promise, 
God told Elijah that He would send rain. 
And sure enough, the rain came in tor- 
rents, and once more the corn began to 
grow, and there was plenty of water to 
drink and bread to eat. 


THE CHILDREN'S HOUR 


And then what do you think happened? 
It must have made Elijah feel very sad. 
For no sooner did they get all that they 
wanted than the people began to forget 
God, and started in to worship Baal 
again. And Ahab became more and 
more wicked, and Jezebel did all the hor- 
rible things she could think of, even 
sending word to Elijah that she was 
going to kill him, so that Elijah had to 
go away, and live in the mountains, 
where God took care of him. 

But God said that He would punish 
Ahab, and that Jezebel must die. Elijah 
had been a good prophet. He had obeyed 
God always, and God told him that He 
would take him away to be with Him 
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even as He had taken Moses. But be- 
fore Elijah went to God, he chose a man 
to be prophet after him, and this man 
was Elisha. Elisha lived with Elijah and 
learned all that he could from him, and 
then one day they went up into the 
mountain in order that Elijah might talk 
with God. And while they were there a 
great shining chariot, driven by white 
horses, came through the air, and in an 
instant Elijah was caught up into the 
chariot and carried away. But his 
sheepskin mantle fell from his shoulders 
and Elisha picked it up and put it on. 
In this way God rewarded Elijah for hav- 
ing been a good and faithful servant all 
his life. 


The Boy That Moved Next Door 


By Will P. Synder 


HE little boy that moved next door, 
‘ ¥ Must like me, for you see, 
Whenever I am in our yard, 
He says, ‘Heilo!’ to me. 


“One time he kissed me through the fence, 
And then to hold me there, 

He put his arms around my neck 
And pulled my curly hair, 


“He makes bouquets of ‘pussy tails,’ 


Tomato stalks and pea, 


Then hands them through the fence and says, 


‘Hello!’ (they are for me.) 


“When he is out and I am in, 
He calls, ‘Girl-ee! Girl-ee!’ 

And when I come, he only smiles, 
And say, ‘Hello!’ to me. 


“And when I cried he cried along, 
And said, ‘Don’t kie, girl-ee’— 

And when I kissed him back, he smiled, 
And said, ‘Hello!’ to me.” 





New and Forthcoming Books 


What the Publishers are Planning for the Autumn 


number of interesting items. Outside of a long line of 

gift-books and handsome juvenile this house announces 
a large selection of religious works, including Begbie’s Day 
that Changed the World, Len Broughton’s Christianity and the 
Commonplace, Dan Crawford’s Not Lawful to Utter, J. A. 
Hutton’s Ancestral Voices, and Sir William Ramsay’s Bearing 
of Recent Discoveries on the Trustworthiness of the New Tes- 
tament. Fiction from this firm will include new novels by Mrs. 
Baillie-Reynolds—The Cost of a Promise; J. D. Beresford—The 
House in Demetrius Road; G. A. Birmingham—The Lost Tribes; 
Ralph Connor—The Patrol of the Sun Dance Trail; Marie Cor- 
elli—Innocent; A. Conan Doyle—The Valley of Fear; Rosa- 
mund Napier—Tess Harcourt; Baroness Orezy—The Laughing 
Cavalier; Flora Annie Steele—The Mercy of the Lord; Frank 
Swinnerton—On the Staircase; Horace A. Vachell—Spragge’s 
Canyon, and Helen S. Woodruff—The Little House. 

Among the general books in this list are The Author’s 
Craft, by Arnold Bennett; From Connaught to Chicago, by 
Canon Birmingham; Rosemary, for Remembrance, by Norma 
Bright Carson; The Forest Ring, by William C. De Wilde; The 
Golden Book of English Poetry, Wings and the Child, by E. 
Nesbit; The Innocence of Bernard Shaw, by Dixon Scott. 


T's George H. Doran Company announcements have a 


+ * * * * 


New Macmillan books are as follows: The Wife of Sir 
Isaac Harman, by H. G. Wells; The Mutiny of the Elsinore, by 
Jack London; The Three Sisters, a new novel by May Sinclair; 
The Rose of Jennie Cushing, by Mary S. Watts; Saturday’s 
Child, a full length novel by Kathleen Norris; Thracian Sea, 
by John Helstone; Poems, by James Stephens; Romance, by 
Edward Sheldon; With Poor Immigrants to America, by 
Stephen Graham; Japan To-Day and To-Morrow, by Hamilton 
W. Mabie; California, by Mary Austin; The Complete Poetical 
works of Chaucer, Progressive Democracy, by Herbert Croly; 
Standardizing the Dollar, by Irving Fisher; The Progressive 
Movement, by Benjamin P. DeWitt; Live and Learn, by Wash- 
ington Gladden; The Path of Life, by Dean Hodges. 


* * * * * 


The Fleming H. Revell Company bring forward new fiction 
as follows: The Misadventure of Joseph, by J. J. Bell; White 
Dawn, by Theodora Peck; Doctor Llewellyn and His Friends, 
by Caroline Abbot Stanley; Silver Sand, S. R. Crockett’s last 
novel; The Birdstore Man, by Norman Duncan; Everybody’s 
Birthright, by Clara E. Laughlin; The Man of the Desert, by 
Grace Livingston Lutz Hill, and The Call of the East, by Thur- 
low Fraser. Books for younger readers include Boys of the 
Bible, by Norma Bright Carson, and A Chinese Christmas Tree 
by Norman Hinsdale Pitman. Works of more general interest 
comprise The Proof of God, by Harold Begbie; The Open Door, 
by Hugh Black; Days in the Open, by Lathan A. Crandall; 
Josiah Allen on the Woman Question, by Marietta Holley; 
Personal Christianity, by Francis J. McConnell; My Father's 
Business and Mine, by J. Frank Smith; From Alien to Citizen, 
by Edward A. Steiner. 


* * * * * 


Doubleday, Page & Co. are full of good promises, for in- 
stance: The Twenty-fourth of June, by Grace S. Richmond; 
The Teeth of the Tiger, by Maurice Leblanc; The Art of the 
Low Countries, by Wilhelm R. Valentiner; The Wild Turkey 
and Its Hunting, by Edward A. McIlhenny; The Pastor’s Wife, 
by the author of Elizabeth and Her German Garden; The 
Blossoming Rod, by Mary Stewart Cutting; The Place Beyond 


the Winds, by Harriet T. Comstock; The Shoes of Happiness, 
by Edwin Markham; The Sealed Valley, by Hulbert Footner; 
A Soldier of the Legion, by A. M. and C. N,. Williamson. 


* * * * * 


ARPER & BROTHERS announce for early fall publica- 
H tion the following books: The Letter of the Contract, 

a novel by Basil King; The New Clarion, by Will N. 
Harben; The Auction Block, by Rex E. Beach; How It Hap- 
pened, by Kate Langley Bosher; The Hands of Esau, by Mar- 
garet Deland. General works from this house include Party 
Government in the United States of America, by Professor 
William M. Sloane; Planning and Furnishing the Home, by 
Mary J. Quinn; The Anti-Trust Act and The Supreme Court, 
by William Howard Taft, and Applied City Government, by H. 


G. James. 
a * + 7” + 


On the E. P. Dutton & Co. list appears fiction as follows: 
Christopher Quarles, by Percy Brebner; Tansy, by Tickner Ed- 
wardes; Tents of a Night, by Mary Finlater. Important books 
of general interest will comprise Cervantes, by Smith Robinson; 
England of My Heart, by Edward Hutton ; The Dutch East, 
by J. Brown Macmillan; The Theology of the Roman Church, 
by Herbert Thruston; An Economic History of Russia, by 
James Mavor. 

* * * * * 


New T. Y. Crowell books include The Flying Dutchman, 
by Oliver Huckel; Rienzi, by the same author; Finding God’s 
Comfort, by J. R. Miller; Lohengrin, in an illustrated edition; 
The Story of Beowalf and What Women Want, by Beatrice 
Forbes-Robinson Hale. 


* * * * * 


Among new Duffield publications will be The House, by 
Henry Bordeaux; Gerald Northrop, by Claude C. Washburn; 
The Little Red Chimney, by Mary Finley Leonard; Two Old 
Cronies, by Ward Macauley; Our Villa in Italy, by Joseph 
Lucas, and The Treasure Finders, by Oliver Clay. 


* * * * * 


HE J. B. Lippincott Company will publish two important 
books in Antartic expeditions—The Mawson Antarctic 
Relief Expedition, by Dr. Douglas Mawson; The Heart 

of the Antarctic, by Sir Ernest H. Shackleton; A Woman in 
China, by Mary Gaunt; Our Philadelphia, by Elizabeth Robins 
and Joseph Pennell; Colonial Mansions of Maryland and Dela- 
ware, by John Martin Hammond; Ozford, by Andrew Lang; 
The Practical Book of Period Furniture, by Harold Donaldson 
Eberlein and Abbot McClure; The True Ulysses S. Grant, by 
General Charles King; Life of Napoleon, by Major Arthur 
Griffiths; The Three Furlongers, a novel by Sheila Kaye-Smith; 
The Ward of Tecumseh, by Crittenden Marriott; The Duke of 
Oblivion, by John Reed Scott; Betty’s Virginia Christmas, by 
Molly Elliot Seawell; Our Sentimental Garden, by Agnes and 
Egerton Castle. 


- * * * * 


On the list of the Century Company appear books as fol- 
lows: Reminiscences of Tolstoy, by his son; Abroad at Home, 
by Julian Street; The Study of Modern Painting, by Margaret 
Steele Anderson; a beautiful art edition of Comus; “Persons 
Unknown,” by Virginia Tracy; The Charmed Life of Miss Aus- 
tin, by Samuel Merwin; Little Eve Edgarton, by Eleanor 
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Hallowell Abbott; The Encounter, by Anne Douglas Redgwick; 
Recent American Diplomacy, by W. Morgan Shuster; The Hon- 
orable Percival, by Alice Hegan Rice; The Complete Poems 
of S. Weir Mitchell; From the Log of the Velsa, by Arnold 
Bennett; Phyllis, by Maria Thompson Daviess; A Book of 
Friendly Giants, by Eunice Fuller; The Lucky Stone, by Abbie 
Farwell Brown. 
* * * * * 


From the firm of Small, Maynard & Co. will issue a new 
novel by Ethel Sedgwick, A Lady of Leisure, Happy Hawkins 
in the Panhandle, by Robert Alexander Nason; The Golden 
Blight, by George Allan England; My Adventures in the Arc- 
tic, by Robert A. Bartlett; Vigee Le Brien, by W. H. Helm; 
Highlands of the French Riviera, by Constance Smith. 


* *” * * * 


The first book on the Page Company is California, Ro- 
mantic and Beautiful, by George Wharton James. It is fol- 
lowed by Wonderlands of the Canadian West, by Lawrence J. 
Burpee; Castles and Palaces of Old London, by Henry C. Shel- 
ley; Anne of Redmond, a new “Anne” book, by L. M. Mont- 
gomery; Sylvia’s Experiment, by Margaret R. Piper; Tilda 
Jane in California, by Marshall Saunders; The Island of Make- 
Believe, by Blanche E. Wade. 


* * * * * 


The James Pott Company will issue the following books: 
Browning’s Heroines, by Ethel Colburne Mayne; By the Wa- 
ters of Germany, by Norma Loumer; A German Scholar in the 
East, by H. Hackmann; How to See Egypt, by Douglas Sladen; 
Rambles About the Riviera, by Frances M. Gostling; Switzer- 
land in Winter, by Will and Corine Cadby. 


* * * * *x 


There will be a new Florence L. Barclay novel from G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. It is called The Wall of Partition. Other 
publications from this house include The King of Alsander, by 
James Elroy Hecker; The Swindler, by Ethel M. Dell; Lady 
Cassandra, by Mrs. G. deH. Vaizey; A Syrup of the Bees, by 
F. W. Bain; Three Gentlemen from New Caledonia, by R. D. 
Hemingway and Henry de Halsalle; Matthew Hargraves, by 
S. G. Tallentyre; The Life and Times of Cleopatra, by Arthur 
E. P. B. Weigall; The Orchard Pavilion, by Arthur Christopher 
Benson; The Dread of Responsibility, by Emile Faquet; Tent 
Life in Siberia, by George Rennan. 


a * * * * 


The John Lane Company make the following announce- 
ments: The Happy Hypocrite, by Max Beerbohm; India’s 
Love Lyrics, by Lawrence Hope; The Need of Change, by Julian 
Street—all gift books. Travel books will include A Pilgrim’s 
Scrip, by R. Campbell Thompson; With the Tin Gods, by Mrs. 
Horace Tremlett; Cavillons of Belgium and Holland, by Wil- 
liam Gorham Rice. Among new history and biographies this 
firm will issue A Painter of Dreams, by A. M. W. Sterling; 
An Unknown Son of Napoleon, by Hector Fleischmann; Pauline 
Bonaparte and Her Lovers, by Hector Fleischmann; Chronicles 
of Erthig on the Dyke, by Albinia Lucy Cust. Other miscel- 
laneous volumes announced are: Open Wale, by Arthur 
Stringer; The Modern Theater, by Hiram Kelly Moderwell; 
Some Pekingese Pets, by M. N. Daniel. New fiction will com- 
prise The Wisdom of Father Brown, by Gilbert K. Chesterton; 
The Presentation, by H. de Vere Stacpoole; Maid of the Mist, 
by John Odenham; A Pillar of Salt, by Horace W. C. Newte; 
But She Meant Well, by William Caine; Louis Norbert, by 
Vernon Lee. * * * + * 


A rather large list is announced by the Hearst International 
Library Company. Among the books promised are Four on a 
Tour in England, by Robert and Elizabeth Shackleton; Cali- 
fornia the Wonderful, by Edwin Markham; Mrs. Pankhurst’s 





Own Story, by Emmeline Pankhurst; The Woman Alone, by 
Mabel Herbert Urner; Delia Blanchflower, by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward; The Ball of Fire, by George Randolph Chester; Guy 
Carrick, by Arthur B. Reeve; Maid Melicent, by Beulah Marie 
Dix; With the Best Intention, by Bruno Lessing; The Prince of 
Mercuria, by Atkinson Kimball; The Burglar and the Blizzard, 
by Alice Duer Miller. 

This house will issue a number of standard works in sub- 


stantial editions. 
* ok ~ * + 


The biggest announcement on the list of Houghton Mifflin 
Company is The Clarion, a novel by Samuel Hopkins Adams, 
claimed to be one of the greatest stories of recent times. To 
this are added The Witch, by Mary Johnston; The Street of 
Seven Stars, by Mary Roberts Rinehart, a different kind of 
tale from the usual Rinehart yarn; The Poet, a quite wonderful 
piece of work by Meredith Nicholson; The Nightingale, by 
Ellenor Stotthoff; Diane and Her Friends, by Arthur Sher- 
burne Hardy; The Right Track, by Clara Louise Burnham; 
A Knight on Wheels, by Ian Hay. There is a choice of good 
fiction for young people, in which figure Grannis of the Fifth, 
by Arthur Stanwood Pier; The Old Diller Place, by Winifred 
Kirkland; Songs of Sixpence, by Abbie Farwell Brown. 

Miscellaneous books include a biography of S. F. B. Morse; 
A Far Journey, by Abraham Mitrie Rihbany; War’s Aftermath, 
by David Starr Jordan; The Judicial Veto, by Horace A. Davis; 
Clear Waters, by A. G. Bradley; A Century’s Change in Re- 
ligion, by George Harris; Poems, by Clinton Scollard; Dr. 
Holmes’ Boston, by Caroline Ticknor; The Technique of the 
Drama, by George P. Baker. 


* - * « * 


Dodd, Mead & Co. have a number of interesting items 
among their fall publications. There are The Prince of Grau- 
stark, by George Barr McCutcheon; The Wonderful Romance, 
by Pierre de Coulevain; The Strange Woman, by Sidney Mc- 
Call; The Wisdom of Damaris, by Lucas Malet; The Pretender, 
by Robert W. Service; Sarah Eden, by E. S. Stevens; The 
Choice of Life, by Georgette LeBlanc; Oddsfish, by Robert 
Hugh Benson; The Eternal Priestess, by L. Putnam-Weale; 
The Greatest of These, by Archibald Marshall; Bye-Ways, by 
Robert Hichens. 

There will be a new Maeterlinck book, The Unknown 
Guest; a new Fabr book, The Wild Bee; a volume of essays by 
Mr. Chesterton; a book by Lafcadio Hearn, Interpretations of 
English Literature; Recollections of Full Years, by Mrs. Wil- 
liam Howard Taft; The Literary Baedeker, by Arthur Bartlett 
Maurice; The Charm of England, by Burton E. Stevenson; 
Woman Under Polygamy, by Walter Gallichan. This house 
will issue a large line of excellent juvenile works, in Christmas 
garb. 


* * * * * 


\ 

The fiction on the Bobbs-Merril list includes Love Insur- 
ance, by Earl Derr Biggers; The Spring Lady, by Mary Brecht 
Pulver, and When to Lock the Stable, by Homer Croy. There 
are new Riley editions in handsome get-up and some juveniles 


of a superior order. One thing that is full of promise is 
Everychild, a fantasy by Mrs. Gertrude Fulton Tooker. 


* * * * * 


George W. Jacobs & Co. will bring out the following: Rec- 
ollections and Reflections of a Japanese Artist; the Way of the 
Strong, by Ridgwell Cullum; Daniel Webster and Ulysses S. 
Grant in the American Crisis Biographies; and a number of 
choice juveniles and gift booklets. 


+ ™* + * * 
The principal announcement of the Browne & Howell Com- 
pany is one of the Ooze Leather Christmas Stories, a series of 


Christmas books beautifully bound. The titles will include: 
Santa Claus and Little Billie, by John Kendrick Bangs; Christ- 
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mas Roses, by Anne O’Hagan; Dalosa Bonbright’s Christmas 
Gift, by Grace MacGowan Cooke; The Night Before Christmas, 
by Lillian Bennett Thompson; Next Christmas, by Byron E. 
Veatch; Santa Claus on the Beach, by Robert Dunn; A Christ- 
mas gife, by T. W. Hall; Their Christmas, by Lee Bertrand; 
Peter’s Christmas Present, by Anne Story Allen; When Santa 
Claus Was Lost, by Bertram Lebhar. 





The Penn Publishing Company announce a new Betty 
Wales book; and new volumes in all their popular series, the 
Glenloch books, the Helen series, the Faith Palmer stories, the 
Nancy Lee stories, the Boy Scouts, the Alger books, and all 
the rest that we are wont to find coming from this firm at holi- 
day time. In fiction they will issue a new book of Ashton 
Kirk Detective stories. 


London Announcements 


HE Balkan struggle of last year, together with the far 
I more serious troubles in Europe now, lends a special 
interest to the volume of Hero Tales and Legends of the 
Serbians, by Woislav M. Petrovitch, Attaché to the Servian 
Legation in London. There are chapters on the national customs 
and characteristics, and translations of some of the ancient 
ballads still sung among the peasantry. Messrs. Harrap will 
publish this book early in September, and it will be illustrated 
in color by William Sewell and Gilbert James. 

Again we are promised an outpouring of Napoleonic lit- 
erature. No less than three works are announced. I. The Man 
Napoleon, by William H. Hudson, which Mr. Harrap will have 
ready early in September. This will be a study of the per- 
sonality of Napoleon, and will be accompanied by color-represen- 
tations of paintings by Baron Myrbach. II. Napoleon the 
Gaoler, by Edward Fraser, is to come from Messrs. Methuen. 
It is a collection of personal narratives of captivity by British 
officers and others during the Napoleonic wars. The most 
interesting is the story of ten years’ imprisonment of a naval 
officer, printed from a MS. written just a hundred years ago, 
and recently discovered in a bricklayer’s cottage in Hampshire. 
III. Napoleon and Waterloo: A Strategical Study of the Em- 
peror’s Campaign with the Armeé du Nord in 1815. This work 
fills two volumes and is by Captain A. F. Becke. It is pub- 
lished by the Broadway House. 


The tragedies of the House of Habsburg are dealt with 
in The Secret of an Empress. The author, the Countess Zanardi 
Landi, writes as a daughter of the late Empress of Austria, by 
whom, it is stated, she was brought up in secret. Fresh solu- 
tions are offered of the deaths of the Crown Prince Rudolf and 
Ludwig II of Bavaria, and character sketches are given of the 
assassinated Archduke Franz Ferdinand, and the new heir to 
the throne, the Archduke Karl Franz. 

A new venture suggested by the popular sevenpenny novels 
is to be made by Mr. Milford, of the Oxford University Press. 
He will issue a series of small anthologies under the general 
title of Oxford Garlands. The first four will be ready at the 
beginning of next month. The volumes are printed in large 
type and bound in cloth. They will include poems of various 
kinds, vers de société, elegies, epitaphs and Songs for Music, 
and will run to twenty volumes. 

Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton are pgying a special com- 
pliment to Mr. Leonard Merrick in a re-issue of his novels in 
twelve uniform volumes, a feature will be the series of special 
introductions by other distinguished authors. Sir J. M. Barrie, 
who once declared that no living English novelist possessed a 
greater gift for telling a story than Mr. Merrick, has written 
an introduction to that novel of the stage, Conrad in Search 
of His Youth. Among other writers of introductions are Sir 
Arthur Pinero, Mr. H. G. Wells, Mr. Granville Barker, Mr. 
W. J. Locke and Mr. W. D. Howells. 
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Books of the month 


The best and the worst am the New book kingdom | 
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FOR THE READER OF FICTION 


The Eyes of the World* 


ERE is presented the struggle of a young artist who 
H found it hard to live up to his ideals in the effort to 

attain to success in his work. Left with a legacy of 
hidden shame, he adheres to the teachings of his wise mother 
in the beginning of his career, but the charm of a worldly 
woman wins him from the path of his goal and sets him back 
in his accomplishment. The question of whether an artist 
shall paint the thing as it is or as the subject would have it 
be here enters into consideration. Money is the reward for 
pampering to the desires of those who want to believe them- 
selves other than they are. But the innocence and naturalness 
of a pure young girl gives the contract to the selfish, over- 
finished woman and the artist learns to realize that the dream 
is often more real than the reality. 

In other words, he learns that success in the “eyes of the 
world” is not always the real success, and he ruthlessly cuts 
away from the influence that hinders him from making the 
best of himself. 

Mr. Wright is a very earnest worker. He manages to 
preach a sermon in a most delectable way. The Eyes of the 
World is one of the most pleasing of the novels he has written. 


Perch of the Devilt 


RS. ATHERTON has here the typical American novel, 
set against an American background, and filled with 
American ambition and character. 

Her scene is the city of Butte, Montana, not a pretty city, 
but representative of the newer West. Her hero is a fascinat- 
ing mine owner, a bit of a dreamer and idealist in whom, how- 
ever, the business instinct is strong and sure. This man, in a 
moment of illusion, marries a pretty but common girl, and his 
struggle to give her the outward semblance of a woman of 
breeding when he has found her entirely devoid of all finer 
feeling shows the real tragedy of a very real man. 

There follows amid the complications of mine owning, mine 
discovering and mine operating, the development of the old 
three-cornered struggle—a man and two women playing the 
principal parts. For Compton finds the woman of his heart 
in one other than his wife, and yet this very thing brings the 
wife to her senses and makes a strong, true woman of her. 

All the characters are admirably drawn and the situa- 
tion is worked out with the sure skill of a woman whose mastery 
of her pen need never be called into question. 

*The Eyes of the World. By Harold Bell Wright. The 
Book Supply Company. 


+Perch of the Devil. By Gertrude Atherton. F. A. Stokes 
Sompany. $1.35, postpaid. 





Bambi" 


HERE is a touch of real genius in this story of a clever 

: girl who undertook to bring up in the way they should 

go an eccentric, absent-minded father and a young 
dramatist of much talent but small common sense. 

Bambi’s complaint against her father was that he had 
failed to train her to be self-supporting; in fact, she wanted 
to go further than that, she wanted to be husband-supporting. 
For here was a young man with a gift for literature, and the 
only way she could help him was to marry him. 

How she married him almost without his consent, and how 
she took to writing on her own responsibility and made a 
howling success of it, is all delightfully told. Miss Cooke makes 
quantities of pleasant conversation, much of it witty, and 
diverts her readers with all manner of novel situations. 

It is scarcely enough to say that the book is extraordinarily 
clever; it is so well done that one is constrained to regard it 
in the light of a real performance. 


Clark's Fieldt 


T IS true that is excellent work technically speaking. But 
I it is also true that we do not like our fiction put in treatise 
form. Clark’s Field is heavily descriptive, overweighted 
with detail and unhappily long in proportion to its depth of 
interest. 

The development of a plot of ground, which has kept a 
family poor, but which blossoms presently like a rose in the 
desert and proffers its perfume to a slip of a girl who is not 
only untrained but wholly ignorant—this is Clark’s Field. The 
part it plays in the destinies of a number of people give it a 
large significance, and incidentally its history reveals much 
that is defective in American property laws. 

Mr. Herrick has written books far more interesting than 
this one, though he may never have done anything so thoroughly 
finished. 


Mid stream{ 


TRICTLY speaking, this is autobiography, but the im- 
S mensity of the author’s audacious quality is forgiven be- 

cause of the romantic touches with which he sugar-coats 
the not always pleasant facts of his life. 

Just why Mr. Comfort wanted to do this book must remain 
a question. It is doubtful if the world had great need of it. 


*Bambi. By Marjorie Benton Cooke. Doubleday, Page & 
Co. $1.35, postpaid. 

tClark’s Field. By Robert Herrick. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.40, postpaid. 

P Midstream. By Will Levington Comfort. George H. 
Doran Company. 
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And yet we must confess that never before has he written a 
story so simple in its mode of narrative or so entirely clear 
in the matter of its phrasing. He has swept the cobwebs from 
his sky and has let the sun shine on the lovely and unlovely 
alike, and for this we accord him our highest admiration. For 
now at least no commentary is needed for the interpretation of 
his work—we see clearly his pictures and appreciate with clear- 
ness his feeling. 

It is a human interest story—this tale of a boy who made 
no pretense at being good; this tale of a man who took life as 
it came and got all that he could out of it. He has lived his 
own theory te its culmination—he has been man conscious only 
of his body; he has been man filled with the conceit of his 
good brain; he is man with his soul discovered, and now he 
pays with his soul the debts of his body and mind. 

You must read the book to understand what a man like 
this preceives as he reaches Life’s halfway house. You may 
have been there once yourself; you may be just about arriving, 
or you may see it still far off in the future. But you will learn 
how a good soldier fights; how a red-blooded man snatches all 
that he can from Life; how an awakened man looks back with 





sorrow on the very experiences that have made him what he is. 
At least we give Mr. Comfort credit for his great sincerity and 
wait for the birth of mighty things in the new white light of a 
spirit thoroughly purged. 


Dr. Llewellyn and His Friends* 


ILLIAM LLEWELLYN is a lovable character, a doc- 
W tor in a small town and, generally speaking, a big, 
helpful, elder brother to his people. 

This book is a series of stories about this boy—man, who 
was ready to give his life for his people, but who was also 
human enough to fight like a true Scot for what he believed 
to be right. 

Dr. Llewellyn had many and various friends. We meet 
them in this story, and always we are delighted by their genu- 
ineness, their oddities, their loyalty and great faith. 

It is not the best book Mrs. Stanley has written, but the 
hero is her greatest piece of characterization. 


*Dr. Llewellyn and His Friends. By Caroline Abbot Stan- 
ley. F. H. Revell Company. 





James Whitcomb Riley 


By Archie Dallas Williams 


ONG have thy sweet melodious lays 


Wrought rapture in our listening hearts; 


Well hast thou used the poet’s arts, 
So we must voice our earnest praise. 


Thou art the bard of nature—chimes 
Of babbling brook and purling stream; 
Of bird and bee; of glint and gleam 
Of sunshine—fill thy graceful rhymes. 


Of childhood thou hast sweetly sung; 
Their griefs have touched thy heart; their joys 
Thou hast revealed—all girls and boys, 

Are thine, and thou art ever yourg. 


O Riley! bard of rare delight, 
Thy songs so joyous are and sweet, 
We rise up rapturously to greet 
Thee, that so blithesomely dost write. 


This broken tribute of our praise 

Wilt thou accept, O greatly blest? 

May naught but gladness fill thy breast 
(This is our prayer) through coming days! 





Sea and Maid 


By E. ‘:. Litsey 


HY do you call to me so, O Sea; 
What is the bond ’twixt you and me?” 


And the Ocean said 
From its ancient bed: 


“There was a time when all the earth 
I held in my arms, like a child at birth.” 


“Mother of mystery, speak me now, 
And give to my ears the why, and how.” 


And the Ocean’s word 
She plainly heard: 


“The sun’s white blast, and the earth’s red heart; 
They drove me back from the land apart.” 


“How long ago, Forever One? 
How long in the past was this thing done?” 


And the Ocean’s sigh 
Bore this reply: 


“Millions of years ago, O Maid, 
Before aught crept, or swam, or played.” 


“But what is the lure which draws me here, 
And takes away all thought of fear?” 


And the Ocean spoke 
As its ripples broke: 


“One day there stirred within my womb 
Something that lived, as in a tomb.” 


“What was this Something—tell me true— 
Which stirred one day in the womb of you?” 


And the Ocean smiled 
On its little child: 


“Twas Life’s beginning, Maid of Earth, 
And I am the Mother who gave you birth!” 








L’ Auteur d’ Hamlet et Son Monde* 


IS is the second and concluding (but not necessarily 
| conclusive) volume of a Belgian professor’s attempt to 
demonstrate that the Shakespearean plays were written 
neither by Shakespeare (he spells Shaxper) of Stratford-on- 
Avon, nor by Francis Bacon, but by Roger Manners, fifth 
Count of Rutland—a hypothesis enounced in Germany (with- 
not his knowledge) some eight years back and defended there 
by such critics as Karl Bleibtreu, Peter Alvor and Wilhelm 
Turszinsky. 

The first volume, Lord Rutland est Shakespeare (reviewed 
at the moment of its appearance something over a year ago, in 
the Book NEws MONTHLY) was devoted mainly to belittling 
and blackening the Stratfordian, who, up to the appearance 
of the Baconian theory, near the middle of the last century, 
was universally deemed the author of the plays that bear his 
name. “Surely the details of the question would 
require several volumes,” observes M. Demblon in his Preface 
to the present work, “but an effort at condensation made it 
possible to confine all the negative part to my first book, with- 
out marring the clarity of a method based entirely on chron- 
ology. The present book comprises the positive part in all its 
amplitude, though also greatly condensed. You will now per- 
ceive the multitude and the chain of the concordances; and if 
a few insignificant links are missing, if the historical plays 
taken as a whole are naturally less illuminating than such plays 
as Love’s Labor Lost, The Merchant of Venice, Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, As You Like It, Hamlet, Twelfth Night or The 
Tempest, nevertheless everything is at last unveiled. The 
greatest of mysteries is penetra 

M. Demblon maintains that it is as impossible to reconcile 
the chronology and character of the earlier plays with what is 
known of Shaxper and of Bacon as to square the circle; but 
that with Roger Manners of Rutland, who was twelve years the 
junior of the former and fifteen of the latter, practically all 
the difficulties and discrepancies, regarding which innumerable 
volumes have been written, disappear as by enchantment. In 
his view, Venus and Adonis, The Rape of Lucrece, the first two 
Henry VI’s and Love’s Labor Lost, whose immaturity discon- 
certs both the Shaxperians and the Baconians, were written by 
Rutland between the ages of sixteen and twenty, while the 
plays beginning with Love’s Labor Lost written by him be- 
tween twenty and twenty-two were founded upon his travels 
during that period. 

“In the spring of 1596,” to quote exactly, “Rutland was 
nineteen and a half years old. He went to Paris, then to the 
University of Padua. The scene of Love’s Labor Lost (1596) 
is the Court of Henri IV at Paris! That of the Comedy of 
Errors is Paris and Padua! That of the second version of 
The Taming of the Shrew (which was Athens, in the first col- 
lege version of 1594) is transferred to Padua. And those of 
the following pieces (The Two Gentlemen of Verona, Romeo 
and Juliet and The Merchant of Venice) are the only cities Rut- 
land frequented in the northeast of Italy, in Venetia. Then, on 
his return to England, in 1598, Midsummer Night’s Dream 
was written. What was incomprehensible in Shaxper, 
who was thirty-four years old when Love’s Labor Lost appeared 
and who never saw either France or Italy, becomes perfectly 
natural in a man of the youth and impressionability of Rutland. 

In the Franco-Italian plays, we constantly find Rut- 
ena. his fiancée Elizabeth Sidney [daughter of Sir Philip 
Roger Manners, Fifth C Count of Rutland (after the painting at 
Belvoir Castle) and of his Friends and Contemporaries. By 


on Demblon. Paris. Librarie des Bibliophiles Parisiens. 
r. 50. 
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Sidney], Southampton and Elizabeth Vernon and other persons 
of their set.” 

The youthfulness of Rutland, as compared with Shaxper 
and Bacon, accounts likewise, according to M. Demblon, for 
the Euphuistic and other literary influences easily discernible in 
the earlier plays “If the author of Hamlet,” he says, “was 
twenty-eight in 1592, he would already have been ‘formed’ and 
by other and older writers than those who, at that time, aided 
him to find himself and to develop his art.” 

In the later, as well as in the earlier, plays, furthermore, 
M. Demblon detects portraits of Rutland, of his immediate 
family, of his relatives and of the members of the circle in 
which he moved; and tragic souvenirs of his military and mari- 
time experiences. 

“From the very opening of The Tempest,” says M. Demblon, 
in a passage which may serve as a sample of the somewhat 
excessive ingenuity of his interpretations, “we rediscover the 
veiled echo of the discord between two brothers already sig- 
nalized in As You Like It. It is clear that Rutland had a 
quarrel with one of his brothers whom he ended by pardoning. 
Constantly plunged in study and in the elaboration of his 
work, he certainly neglected his business interests: whence a 
conflict with Francis, George or Oliver—probably the last- 
named. After trials and tribulations with which he 
had been unprepared to grapple, Rutland found solace in the 
magic of his art—and in the favor of Jarffés I. He [Prospero] 
took refuge in the enchantment of letters, as in a miraculous 
island, where he magically evoked all the forces of nature. He 
took refuge there, after escaping from the tempest. Did he 
not also recall, alongside the tempests of life, the material 
tempests he had experienced in the vicinity of the Azores and in 
returning from Denmark? Ariel is his genius; Iris, Ceres, the 
nymphs, etc., are other spirits in his service. Miranda is his 
works. He confides them to those who regret having betrayed 
him. Caliban seems to be a personification of the Stratfordian 
—illiterate boor, whom Prospero utilized, into whom he infused 
gleams of intelligence, whom he covered with a semblance of 
poetry, upon whom self-interest imposed silence, despite a na- 
ture inclined to maleyolence and ingratitude, and who tried 
to violate Miranda, the virginal creation of the poet. : 
Prospero is Biron on the threshold of age, he is Jacques, he is 
Hamlet and he is Brutus, easily recognizable, smiling, tranquil, 
magnanimous and detached from everything.” 

L’Auteur @Hamlet et son Monde contains a full statement 
and a refutation of the Baconian theory; the Rutland genealogy 
from the time of William the Conqueror to the present; a de- 
scription of the Rutland family seat (Belvoir Castle) and of 
Sherwood Forest, of which the Rutlands were long the Gov- 
ernors; more or less complete biographies of Pembroke, South- 
ampton and Essex, as well as of Rutland; a detailed account of 
the conspiracy and execution of Essex—events which might, on 
a pinch, account for the concealment by Rutland of his author- 
ship during the lifetime of Queen Elizabeth, but which, in no 
wise, account for persistence in secrecy under James I, with 
whom he was a favorite. And the final chapter of nearly a 
hundred pages (Derniéres Enigmes Expliquées) is consecrated 
to an exposition of divers scantly related coincidences or 
anomalies that seem to the author to strengthen his case. 

Those who were won over to M. Demblon’s way of thinking 
by his first volume will have their faith fortified by the second. 
But it is very doubtful whether the latter work will bring him 
any fresh converts. Those whom the first volume left skeptical 
will be correspondingly fortified in their skepticism concerning 
a hypothesis that does not explain why such a downright illiter- 
ate, as the author affirms Shaxper to have been, should have 
been accepted as a writer of parts by his contemporaries, and 
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that does not explain away the absurdity inherent in the choice, 
by a great poet, of such an illiterate for a préte-nom. The wary 
will continue to doubt whether this Chantecler-like Belgian pro- 
fessor is justified in his belief that he has “caused the sun of 
truth,” to use his own pretentious language, “to rise above the 
horizon and has forced the spectacled owls to enter their peace- 
ful holes.” 

M. Demblon is a snarling and a rambling writer who makes 
an exaggerated use of capitals and italics and who is sadly ad- 
dicted to reasoning in a circle. 

And yet persons who are seriously interested in the Shakes- 
peare problem cannot afford to neglect either Lord Rutland est 
Shakespeare or L’Auteur dHamlet et son Monde. 


Alvan F. Sanborn. 


Irish Witchcraft* 


HE history of superstition is the history of civilization. 

! As mankind slowly emerges from barbarism, as he 
works his way up toward the light of knowledge with 
ever-increasing assurance, his superstitions drop from him one 
by one. There has, in all probability, never been an age as 
free from superstition as this, but, neverthless, man’s old 
fear of signs, his belief in lucky and unlucky numbers, still 
clings to a large number of otherwise perfectly sane people. 
The truth of the matter is that we all, or most of us, at any 
rate, have a vein of superstition in us, which makes its ap- 
pearance at some period in our lives under one form or an- 
other. One man will laugh to scorn another’s belief in ghosts, 
while he himself would not undertake a piece of business on a 
Friday for all the wealth of Croesus; while still another man, 
who laughs at both, will offer his hand to the palmist in full 
assurance of faith. Each of us dwells in his own particular 
glass house, and so cannot afford to hurl missiles at his neigh- 
bors; milk-magic or motor-mascots, pishogues or palmistry. 
The method of manifestation is of little account in comparison 
with the underlying superstition. And this is what makes 
St. John D. Seymour’s Irish Witchcraft and Demonology such 
interesting reading. Mr. Seymour shows in its fully developed 
state a disease that lies dormant, or almost dormant, in most 
of us. Whether he is telling of Dame Alice Kyteler, the Sor- 
ceress of Kilkenny, who flourished in 1324, or of a witch of 
1911, we cannot but feel that here is our own little superstition 
raised to the nth power. The author knows his subject well, 
he knows also how to tell a story, and the combination makes 
singularly fascinating reading. He tells of the Enchanted 
Earl of Desmond; of a clerical wizard of the seventeenth cen- 
tury; of raising the devil in Ireland; of Florence Newton, the 
Witch of Youghal; of the Devil at Damerville; apparitions 
seen in the air at Tipperary; of an Irish-American witch told 
of in Cotton Mather’s famous Memorable Providences Relating 
to Witcheraft and many other instances both painful and 
amusing. Taken as a whole, viewed as either literature or re- 
search, it has been a long while since the reviewer has come 


*Irish Witchcraft and Demonology. By St. John D. Sey- 
mour. Norman, Remington & Co., Baltimore. 


across so arresting a volume. And as a piece of bookmaking, 
although coming from a comparatively new firm, it could be 
used with benefit as a model by several of our leading pub- 


lishers. Robert Garland. 


An American Saint* 


T IS a strange but well known phenomenon, that, appar- 
I ently without any special reason, some more or less for- 

gotten personage of the past from time to time unex- 
pectedly reappears upon the scene, and once more attracts the 
attention of the world. Just now we have an illustration of 
this in the almost simultaneous appearance of two books on 
John Woolman, the Jersey Quaker. The first is a volume of 
essays by George Macaulay Trevelyan, entitled Clio, a Muse 
(Longmans), containing an essay on John Woolman; and this 
has just been followed by a larger volume from Macmillan, 
with the title, John Woolman, His Life and Our Times. Being 
a Study in Applied Christianity, by W. Teignmouth Shore. 

The humility of John Woolman would have been startled 
and shocked could he have foreseen that men would be writing 
books about him, and the world would be reading them one 
hundred and forty years after his death. And more that men 
would be discussing his place in English literature and in the 
world’s history. Yet all this has occurred and his place is as- 
sured and has been for some time, since the present interest in 
John Woolman is but a recrudescence of an interest manifested 
nearly a century ago by some of the greatest writers in Eng- 
lish literature. 

Charles Lamb then wrote of him: 
John Woolman by heart.” Coleridge applies to him the epithet 
“Glorified.” Edward Irving calls him “a God-send.” He was 
attractive to Jon Stuart Mill, and Crabbe Robinson declared 
that he had “a style of most exquisite purity and grace”; while 
to-day Trevelyan, in his Essays, classes Woolman’s Journal with 
the confessions of Rousseau and St. Augustine. 

His Journal, which was begun in his thirty-sixth year and 
continued till he died in 1772, is wonderfully charitable to those 
with whom he disagreed, although it abundantly records his 
affliction at the evils he saw around him, and it is the same 
with his other writings—“Considerations on the keeping of 
negroes,” “A Word of Remembrance and Caution to the Rich,” 
and the rest. There is nothing harsh or hasty, no extrava- 
gance or exaggeration, no intemperance of judgment. 

Woolman’s literary style was a marvel, and appealed to 
many good judges besides Crabbe Robinson. There are few 
more conspicuous illustrations of the intimate connection be- 
tween character and style. It was not acquired, for Woolman 
was an unlettered man, it was the inevitable expression of his 
own pure and beautiful character. 

In 1772 Woolman visited England, and died at York, of 
small-pox, in his fifty-second year. 


“Get the writings of 


*Clio, a Muse. By George Macaulay Trevelyan. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 
John Woolman. By W. Teignmouth Shore. The Mac. 


millan Company. 








The Poet 


By Ella M. Ware 


O EARTH’S tired workers at the close of day 

T Came softly one whom they had held in scorn; 
A dreamer—he who often walked apart 

Weaving some strange word-garland for his thoughts, a 
Or musing with great eyes on some far thing j} 
To them invisible. Yet at this hour ) ¢ 
On their sad ears, dulled with the hammer’s sound, i; ™ 
The rhythm of his footsteps fell like peace 
Upon a troubled sea. Quietly he spoke, q 
While half-bewildered and half-comprehending SSYYYAZ’? 
The people listened. Every syllable )) aur ~a 
Fell like a blessed drop of longed-for rain 
Upon parched lips. The fervor of his voice 
Breathed life into a fainting world, and fanned 
Into a sudden torch the trembling spark 
Of faith—that faith which had so nearly died. 


The very air a moment held its breath 

In wonder at the miracle; then heaved 

A thankful sigh and let the cleansing wind 
Sweep through the wide-flung portals of the world, 
Freshening the vision and the minds of men. 
Timorous spirits dreamed a brave to-morrow, 
And through the shrouded years old memories 
Smiled in their sleep. Now into laughter’s eyes 
There leapt a sweeter pathos; cowering grief 
Took on a nobler mien, and tragedy 

Bathed her dry eyes in long-denied tears. 


Then through the tangled webbing of their lives 
Upon the vision of the people broke 

Some dim perception of a godlike end, 

Some hint, half-guessed, of that great Mystery 
Toward which unknown they struggled. In their hearts 
A new-found strength and valiant tenderness 
Uplifted, girded, lent them buoyancy. 

The old world smiled through all its grim disguise; 
Each trivial crevice of the commonplace 

Was filled with meaning, while within the breast 
Of the earth-bound and plodding laborer groped 
An artist’s soul. 


— 
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News Books From Abroad 


By Ralph Wigmore 


Two Remarkable Books 


F PECULIAR interest at this moment are two books, 
O the one by an English professor, the other by a German 

soldier. Germany and England, by J. A. Cramb (Mur- 
ray), and Des Deutschen Reiches Schlicksalsstunde, Von 
Oberstleutnant A. D. H. Frobenius (Berlin), are both worthy 
of careful attention on their merits. 

The late Professor Cramb’s lectures were only delivered 
at Queen’s College, London, last year. They are written with 
an energy and fire quite unusual in a college lecture room, and 
arrest the attention as well by their eloquence as by their in- 
trinsic merit. His style and habit of mind remind us of the 
German historian von Treitsche, from whom he gathers the 
real intentions and aspirations of modern Germany. He pre- 
sents to us a Germany expanding rapidly in wealth, in power, 
in the mastery of practical life, and deeply imbued with the 
teaching of Nietzsche, that the race is to the swift and the 
battle and the rewards of battle to the strong. In the world 
as a whole this great Power counts for very little in compari- 
son to the ambitions and to the resources, both intellectual and 
material, of which it is conscious in itself. And when it asks 
itself why this disparity exists, one answer only is current in 
Germany—England blocks the way. The entrance to every 
avenue of world.power is guarded by a hedge of British bayon- 
ets. But to Germany the peculiar exasperation of the situa- 
tion lies in this that Germany holds the power behind the 
bayonets in contempt. One can reconcile oneself to the in- 
evitable, but not to a dominion which is nothing but a hollow 
mask of strength and greatness, not to the possession of un- 
told treasure by a people too indolent or too frivolous to make 
the necessary sacrifices for its protection. Germany will allow 
no such decrepit Power—as she conceives it—to stand in her 
way, nor will any considerations drawn from an old-world 
ethics and religion restrain her for a moment. It must not be 
supposed that Mr. Cramb shared the ideas about his country 
which he has rendered so vividly from the German point of 
view. On the contrary no one has written more eloquently 
of the true greatness and glory of England, of the imperishable 
legacy England would leave to the world were her island home 
to be for ever submerged. But he believes us to be living in a 
fools’ Paradise, the victims of illusions; and he has left a book 
of warning and enlightenment written with great strength 
and sincerity, for which his country should be profoundly grate- 
ful. He would have us realize the German point of view of 
ourselves that we may be prepared for the struggle which must 
inevitably come. He would have us do justice to the rank 
and file of the German people who are brought up on these 
views and believe with all their hearts that England is the one 
enemy to German expansion. The men around the Kaiser, 
with dreams of universal Empire like the Holy Roman Empire 
of the middle ages, realize perfectly that it is only by cultivat- 
ing such aspirations and beliefs among the rank and file that 
they can ever hope to prepare them for the great war to which 
they look forward as the means by which Germany is to be 
set up upon an Imperial throne greater even than that of the 
Roman Cesars. 

If we turn to the little work of Colonel Frobenius we find 
ourselves looking at the same situation from the other side and 
realize how truly Mr. Cramb has presented the German view 
of England. 

The writer is no friend of England, but he writes without 
heat, and without the angry contempt for her which Professor 


Cramb attributes to many of his class; and his little book is 
worthy of the attention of students of modern politics. 

The work is practical and soldierly, deducing from past 
history the conclusion that England has always shown herself 
jealous of the rise of any sea Power that should seriously rival 
her own, and that her objects do not go beyond the supremacy 
of her own marine. 

According to Colonel Frobenius the war which he felt 
certain would come before long would lead England to disre- 
gard the neutrality of Holland and Belgium (to which she is 
pledged) and to make these countries the base of her operations 
on land. At sea, he thinks, England will endeavor to keep the 
German fleet in harbor until the land forces have driven it 
out or forced it to surrender; and her object thus attained she 
will be indifferent, he considers, to the manner in which the 
Continental situation shall finally adjust itself, Maritime su- 
premacy being all that England requires. 

Apart from their own merit, these books gain a special 
interest from the fact that they were both written, when was 
was only looked for in the future, and that within a very short 
time of their publication (in Mr. Cramb’s case only a few 
weeks) it has broken out unexpectedly, so that they may be 
regarded as the last pronouncement on either side before actual 
hostilities. 


Books in the European Crisis (London) 


T IS needless to say that as the war dominates all the 
thought of England to-day, so it makes itself felt in its 


literature as in every other department of its life. 
The many autumn books which are already in print will 
probably be published next month, but many less advanced will 


be held back till the issues of the war are clearer. In their 
place, however, we have long lists of “Books on the Crisis,” 
some new, the majority old. The “Times” in its literary sup- 
plement supplies a very complete bibliography dating back ex- 
actly one hundred years, to the year before Waterloo, 1814, 
which saw the conclusion of the last general war and the down- 
fall of Napoleon. 

At the Congress of Vienna the map of Europe was then 
rearranged on the principle of the balance of power—a prin- 
ciple which the present war threatens to destroy. 

Among the most important works during this period, at 
least in English, is of course The Cambridge Modern History 
(Vols. IX to XII). It not only stands first, but contains full 
bibliographies for detailed study. As this is probably too 
lengthy and on too extended a scale for the general reader, for 
a broad sweep of the history of the period, Professor Alison 
Phillips’ Modern Europe may be recommended as an excellent 
and most valuable introduction to the history of the nineteenth 
century, with special value in the period 1815-1876. From 1870 
to 1900 Dr. Holland in his Development of European Nations 
supplies the need. Professor C. McL. Andrew’s Historical 
Development of Europe traces the progress of each country 
separately, but does not give the diplomatic history of Europe 
as a connected story. Mr. Fullerton’s Problem of Power (only 
published last year) supplies this deficiency and gives a lucid 
study of international politics from Sadowa to Kirk-Kilisse. 

As it is very important when studying treaties to be able 
to consult the actual text, we may mention Map of Europe by 
Treaty, by Sir E. Herslet, 4 vols., and the British and Foreign 
State Papers compiled by the Foreign Office. 
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Books on Separate Countries 

There are, of course, many valuable works on separate 
countries which may be consulted. We shall, however, confine 
ourselves to noticing a very few which are written in English 
or may be had in English translations. 

Austria-Hungury: While there is no history of the dual 
monarchy in English, we may call attention to an excellent 
sketch by Mr. J. W. Headlam (to 1903) and by Mr. Wickham 
Steed (to 1908), both of which will be found in the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, Vol. III, and for the general relations of 
the Monarchy to Europe Mr. Steed’s recently published Haps- 
burg Monarchy, and Scotus Viator’s The Future of Austria- 
Hungary (1907). For Hungary may be recommended Count 
Julius Andrassy’s Development of Hungarian Constitutional 
Liberty and C. M. Knatchbull-Hugessen’s Political Evolution 
of the Hungarian Nation. The latter is as strongly Magyar in 
tone as Scotus Viator’s Racial Problems in Hungary is the 
reverse. 

France: The volume of historical literature on France dur- 
ing the nineteenth century is immense, but the standard work 
in English is J. E. C. Bodley’s France. 

Germany: The most important of all books on the subject 
is, of course, Treitschke’s Deutsche Geschichte im neunzenten 
Jahrhundert, the most weighty exposition of the gospel of 
Anglo-phobia among the educated classes of Germany. This, 
however, has not been translated, General Bernhardi’s On War 
of To-day may be had in English (Hugh Rees, 2 vols.). 

Russia: Sir Donald Wallace’s Russia is the standard work 
on the Empire, and a new edition was issued in 1912. There 
is also Geoffrey Drage’s Russia of To-day, and for general his- 
tory W. R. Morfill’s Russia in the “Stories of the Nations” Ser- 
ies. Among other books which do not claim to be histories, 
but are useful, we may mention Maurice Baring’s The Russian 
People and The Mainsprings of Russia, R. Reynold’s My Rus- 
stan Year, all the remarkable books by Stephen Graham—A 
Vagabond in the Caucasus, Undiscovered Russia, A Tramp’s 
Sketches, Changing Russia and With the Russian Pilgrims to 
Jerusalem. 

The Low Countries: The peculiar position of Belgium 
and Luxemburg in international law may be best studied in 
Hertslet’s Map of Europe by Treaty. A full treatment of 
modern Belgium may be found in Boulger’s History of Bel- 
gium, Part II, and a lighter treatment by the same author in 
Belgium of the Belgians. Within the last few days has ap- 
peared J. de C. MacDonnell’s Belgium, Her Kings, Kingdom and 
People. 

Holland, as regards treaties, is on the same footing as 
Belgium. Two readable books are Boulger’s Holland of the 
Dutch and Thorold Rogers’ Holland in the “Stories of the Na- 
tions” Series, though this stops at 1813. 

Of Luxemburg there is a good account in The Grand 
Duchy and Its People, by George Renwick. 

For the Near East: Sir Charles Eliot’s Turkey in Eu- 
rope, though not new, still serves as an admirable introduction 
to more detailed study; while Mr. Miller’s Travels and Policies 
in the Near East is in a lighter key and is valuable. The lat- 
ter book treats of Servia as well as does also Mijatovich’s 
Servia of the Servians. Seton Watson’s Southern Slav Ques- 
tion and Absolutism in Croatia may also be read. 


Foreign Books 
HE French books of the month present a striking con- 
I trast to those appearing in England. There are many 
of real value, while in England all the best are held 
back till the autumn season, which begins in September. 
Among the most important we may note M. Bourget’s new 


novel, Le Démon de Midi, Les Bas bleu du Ier Empire. Par 
A. Marquiset. Paris: Champion. And Historie de la musique 
Europeenne (1850-1914). Par Camille Mauclair. Paris: Fisch- 
backer. : 





This new work of the great novelist is founded on the 
psychological theory that every individual secretly resembles 
the profession of his father. Le Démon de Midi is not a book 
for the man in the street, but there is something impressive in 
its generalizations. As we grow in life and its experience we 
become more and more inclined to admit the laws of the dog- 
matist; for life has justified them so often. Whether he be 
the Greek tragedian or the Roman prelate, he is right, we 
feel, in teaching that the sinner shall suffer; for we find that 
in the long run he does. 

History shows us that our world has wrenched itself 
from its orbit, again and again, and has started off on a mad, 
free, comet-like career through space. But it has invariably 
been compelled (after a spell of Renaissance or Revolution) to 
return to its old course, to resume its old bondage to laws in 
the interest of its own continued existence. We see the wild 
excesses of the French Revolution giving place again to a 
reign of law and order and prosperity, and we learn that 
anarchy cannot long maintain its hold on a country. 

A great contemporary trial is full of instruction on this 
head. That trial, the tragedy of our own days, has its echo 
in the concluding chapters of the novel. The son of the hero, 
seeking to recover from a journalist a packet of incriminating 
private letters (not his own letters) is shot dead, the innocent 
victim of polemical passion. But not of polemical passion 
alone. If the fanatical publicist, arguing from his self-im- 
posed mission as a savior of society, considered himself entitled 
to transgress the customary code of honor—to publish private 
correspondence, most obviously stolen, to utilize confidences, his 
efforts would have been fruitless if his opponent had not sup- 
plied him with the arms. Sd 

Savignan, who is to contest the Clermont election in the 
Catholic interest, has a private intrigue with the wife of a 
local magnate who is to pay the expenses of that election. And 
it is their correspondence which has fallen into the hands of 
a journalist of the other political party. Yet both Savignan 
and Fauchon the journalist are men of high ideals. Bourget 
holds that they were two good men gone wrong, slain by the 
demon that walketh in the noon-tide: “the arrow that flieth by 
day, the destruction that walks in the noonday.” This meridian 
devil, denounced in the ninety-first Psalm, says M. Bourget, is 
the spell of unlawful passion that so often lays in wait for the 
virtuous man of forty. M. Bourget makes both the men Sav- 
ignan, the historian, and Fauchon, the unfrocked priest, who 
seduces Therese Arnauld, examples of this. Le Demon de 
Midi is a book to read; for there is both thought and life in it. 
It is, however, marred for the ordinary reader by its inter- 
minable disquisitions and its pedantry. 

Les Bas Bleus du Ier Empire is a book of a very different 
type. It might be described as “The Napoleonic Blue-stock- 
ings”; for it is an account of seven of the literary women of 
the time of Napoleon. In the emancipation of women from 
the social restraints of the past, they rushed into a prepos- 
terously encyclopedic education, and for the moment seemed to 
dominate Romanticism in the great feminine literary movement 
which swept over France. The well-known dictum of Alphonse 
Karr runs “Une femme qui ecrit a deux torts: elle augmente le 
nombre des livres et diminue le nombre des femmes.” The 
women writers who really wrote brilliantly may be expected 
from this condemnation; and that is why M. Marquiset leaves 
Mesdames de Stael and de Genlis out of his interesting study 
of the minor women writers of the Empire. Among them he 
treats of Madame de Chestenay de Beaufort (later the Com- 
tette d’Hautpool), Cottin, Babois and Fanny de Beauharnais, 
the aunt of Josephine. 

The third book we notice is Histoire de la Musique Euro- 
peenne (1850-1914). This book fulfills a most useful function 
in these days of swift advance in musical matters; for it gath- 
ers up the main threads in the development of European music 
from 1850 up to the present day, and shows, as far as pos- 
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sible, the tendencies of the chief “schools” which have sprung 
up in almost every country during this fruitful period. 

It treats each country separately, mentioning all the com- 
posers of any prominence, and giving more detailed notice to 
the greatest names. The account of German music (except 
where it deals with Strauss, the one great modern representa- 
tive) is mostly concerned with Wagner, though it gives a very 
fair estimate of Brahms. Under the heading of Austrian 
music a good deal of space is allotted to Liszt, Schonberg being 
only mentioned by name. Of the Hungarians Joachim occupies 
the first place, Bela Bartok and Kodaly being passed over as 
too modern. 

The chief lights of the Czech music are of course Dvorak 
and Smetana, and their great qualities are not underestimated. 
Northern composers are quickly passed over, Grieg receiving 
hardly his due, while Niels Gade comes in for more praise. 

The greatest space is devoted to France and Russia. The 
remarkable movement that came into being with the beginning 
of the last century is unparalleled in the history of any art. 
Russia’s music is at once the youngest and strongest of any 
nation’s. The work of the famous “five,”’ Balakirev, Cui, Boro- 
dine, Rimsky-Korsakov and Moussorgsky, is shortly and well 
described. 

On the whole, the book is both readable and valuable to all 
interested in music. 

La Foi Jurée. Par A. Bailly. Grasset. This is the second 
novel by M. Bailly which has been crowned by the French 
Academy. It is a striking study of the anguish which so often 
lies in wait for those who indulge in any form of illicit pas- 
sion. It is also incidentally a study of the French feminine 
temperament. Denise Marty] is affected by a train of circum- 
stances which would have failed to have impressed in the same 
way a woman of a different nationality. The struggle that 
goes on in her heart between her old affection and her present 
pity for her husband, and her passion for the other man is 
admirably depicted. Her final decision to give up her lover 
follows on an hour spent on All Saints’ Day in the church- 











N ANCIENT Phocis he who drank 
The dews of that Castalian spring 
Thereafter had the gods to thank, 
Divirely lift his voice and sing. 






The voice of song is silent, still: 
No one attempts the lofty flights: 

Oh! for the courage and the will 

To gain Parnassus’ golden heights! 





Castalia 


By Archie Dallas Williams 








yard where her child is buried, and where she sees, without 
being seen, her husband and his sister. 

Marie de Mireuil. Par J. B. Cambon. Grasset. A really 
brilliant study of a delightful and lovable woman. Marie is 
one of those rare human beings whose unfailing optimism and 
joy in life enable her, not only to accept the burdens thrust 
upon her by life, but even to search out fresh responsibilities. 
Not that she is perfect, for she has many weak points in her 
character, and has all the French love of gambling; but she is 
entirely disinterested and generous, only seeing the best in 


those about her, and making them the better because of her 
belief in them. 


Italian Books 


L’Occhio del Fanciullo. Di Luciano Zuccoli. Milan: 
Treves. In the author’s earlier novel, La Freccia nel Fianco, 
he has given proof of a keen insight into the mind of a child. 
This new volume is a collection of short stories dealing with 
various episodes as seen by a child; and though each one stands 
by itself, there is a connecting link throughout which makes 
them a complete whole. The effect of certain incidents on the 
infant mind is set forth with considerable humor and quaint- 
ness, and sometimes the way in which the author depicts the 
curious semi-understanding of a child is witty and original. 

Genova Preromana, Romana, e Medioevale. Di Gaetano 
Poggi. Ricci. In this well-illustrated volume we have a pic- 
ture of the evolution of Genoese life and political ideas through- 
out the centuries. There is also traced out the topographical 
development of the city. This is both important and interest- 
ing, as those who know the city with its peculiar character and 
irregularities of site will at once recognize. Genoa has a dis- 
tinct personality, and Signor Poggi has succeeded in making 
his readers realize it. It is in the medieval period that the 
author is at his best, dealing with the stormy vicissitudes of 
the age, the fierce faction fights, and the wonderfully enter- 
prising and adventurous spirit of the people. 


Oh! that to-day the one who quaffed 
The waters of some crystal stream 
Might sing as sweet and clear and soft 
As those of Attic Academe! 


Shall that voice be forever hushed? 
Is Poesy forever dead? 


Oh! that some new Castalia gushed 
Where one might drink all comforted! 


The Joy of Life 


By J ob Kime Benton 


OULD I put the joy of life into words, I would 
Speak of the sea, 

The sheen of it, the gleen of it, 
The dappled, foam-flecked green of it, 
The restless boom, the restful room, 
The sea-gull’s silver flight o’er it, 

And twilight dim. 
I’d paint the brooding fog on it, 
The mirrored stars that sleep on it, 
And far away a white, white sail against the outer rim. 


Could I put the joy of life into words, I’d speak of 
The sun-kissed hills, 

The call of them, rise and fall of them, 

The blue sky over all of them, 

The patteran with its caravan— 
And gypsy kindled fires. 

The lazy roadway lifting, 

The yellow sunlight sifting, 

The fat clouds slowly drifting, 
All waken old desires. 


The Tree 


By M. E. Crocker 


HO can write the wonder 
Of a tree, 
Of its leaves that move 
Mysteriously ; 
Of the little birds that cling 
To its branches, while they sing— 
Where in all the world is more a marvel than a tree! 


One tree only have I, 
Yet I hold 
All the secret of the 
Forest old; 
Mystery of buried seed, 
Of the humblest hidden weed,— 
All of birth and growth and death, one tree has told. 


Here the tender robins 
In their quest 
After long grass blades 
For their nest, 
Make their home with joy, and know 
Hard as Heaven’s winds may blow, 
Here they’re sheltered from the rain, here safe their rest. 


And the heart of beauty 
Lies for me 
In its branches waving, 
For I see 
Down all long green forest aisles, 
Where the shifting sunbeam smiles— 
What in all the growing world is lovelier than my tree! 












set up to be particularly expert in these 
matters, but I should think that any one 
with a real eye for newly married couples 
would judge, not so much by the lady’s 
dresses, boots or hat, as by the man’s 
manner. You may take my word for it, 
J. J., there’s something about a young 
husband, an air of affectionate protective- 
ress, a mixture of shyness and familiar- 
ity, a kind of general appearance of 
cooingness which couldn’t possibly be mis- 
taken whatever boots the lady wore.” 

Four days later—They had dawdled on 
their way in Chester and London—Mr. 
and Mrs. Meldon crossed the gangway 
of the steamer which was to carry them 
from Southampton to the island of 
Guernsey. The day was a brilliantly fine 
one, and there were a good many other 
passengers. Meldon eyed them with seni- 
tive suspicion. He secured a comfortable 
chair for his wife and placed it on the 
lee side of the deck under the shelter of 
the entrance to the saloon. He himself 
stood at a considerable distance and tried 
to look as if he had little or no connec- 
tion with her. While the steamer was 
threading her way among the shipping 
of the Solert, Mrs. Meldon called him. 

“Do come over and sit beside me,” she 
said. “I want to talk to you.” 

By way of giving him confidence she 
pushed a foot from the shelter of the 
rug in which she, had wrapped herself. 
Her boot undeniably old. It must have 
been one of the oldest she possessed, for 
the leather was cracked along the sewing 
of the teecap. Meldon glanced at it and 
then at his fellow passengers. None of 
them seemed to be taking any notice of 
what he did. He ventured quite close to 
Mrs. Meldon. She put out her other foot. 
There was a small patch on the side of 
its boot. Meldon looked at it with great 
satisfaction. The boots formed a striking 
contrast to the unmistakable newness of 
everything else which Mrs. Meldon wore. 
He set up a second deck chair and sat 
down on it cautiously. 

The sea, even after the steamer left 
the shelter of the Isle of Wight, was per- 
fectly calm and many passengers paced 
up and down the deck. Some of them 
glanced at Mr. and Mrs. Meldon, but 
appeared very little interested in them. 

“T really think,” she said, “that you 
needn’t be so nervous. After all, even if 
any one does guess, we’ve nothing to be 
ashamed of. We’re not doing anything 
wrong.” 

“Gladys Murial,” he said, “you were 
just as much annoyed as I was this morn- 
ing at breakfast in the hotel when those 
people at the next table looked at us and 
giggled.” 

“They were extremely rude. I can’t 
imagine how people can have such bad 
manners.” 

“T rather think,” said Meldon, “that 
I saw them again at the station just be- 





fore the train started. I’m nearly sure | 
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New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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Che Lustrous Beauty of “La Perle Rana” 


awakens the genuine admiration of lovers of precious stones—it is so unbelievably like the 
“real” pearl. Indeed, can it be said to differ greatly from the real, considering that it is 


composed of the same elements which make the pearl, put together scientifically in exactly the 
natural way? 


Opalescent—translucent—lustrous, with the soft and warm color of the real, it is quite as 
nearly indestructible as the real, and much less costly. Mounted in the beautiful forms shown in 


The TAanamaker Jewelry Store 


it suggests itself to lovers of precious stones as an eminently satisfactory substitute for occasions 
when they prefer not to wear their real pearls. 

Rubies, sapphires and emeralds made in the same way—‘“ synthetically ’—are combined 
with La Perle Rana in various and artistic forms as shown in the illustration below. Many other 
examples are to be seen in the Wanamaker Jewelry Store. 


J-340. Ring, calibre-cut Rana ruby, 14-kt. gold 
mounting 


J-341. Ring, diamonds and calibre-cut Rana 
ruby, 14-kt. gold mounting 


J-342. Ring, diamonds and Rana_ sapphire, 
14-kt. gold mounting 


J-343. Ring, cabochon Rana sapphire 

J-344. Clasp, diamond, platinum mounting.... 
3-345. Clasp, diamonds, platinum mounting... 
3-346. Clasp, diamonds, platinum mounting... 
J-347. Necklace, Rana pearls, pearl clasp 


3-348. Necklace, opera length, Rana pearls, gold 
clasp, diamonds and Rana sapphire.... 116, 


J-349. Necklace, Rana pearls, clasp, diamonds, 
platinum front, gold back 


J-350. Necklace, Rana pearls, gold clasp 


J-351. Bracelet, diamonds and synthetic sap- 
phires, gold mounting 


3-352. Scarf pin, diamonds and _  calibre-cut 
Rana emerald, 14-kt. gold mounting.... 


3-353. Scarf pin, diamond and calibre-cut Rana 
sapphires, 14-kt. gold mounting 


3-354. Scarf pin, Rana sapphire, 14-kt. gold 
mounting 


Scarf pin, diamonds and cabochon Rana 
sapphire, 14-kt. gold mounting 


Scarf pin, diamonds and calibre-cut Rana 
ruby, 14-kt. gold mounting 


Bracelet (bangle), calibre-cut Rana sap- 
phires, 14-kt. gold mounting 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 
Jewelers and Silversmiths Hall Chestnut and Thirteenth Streets 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





it was the same man. I hope they’re 
not on the steamer. Oh bother! There 
they are!” 

A man, perhaps forty years of age, 
neatly dressed and having a certain air 
of confident superiority, came on deck. 
With him was a lady, considerably 
younger than he was, tall, blonde, and, 
like her companion, self-satisfied. The 
man paused for a moment and lit a cigar- 
ette. Then he and the lady began to pace 
the deck together. The slight sway of 
the steamer was no doubt the reason why 
she laid a hand on his arm. They passed 
the Meldons. Their manners, as Mrs. 
Meldon had observed, were deplorably 
bad. At the sight of the two deck chairs 
side by side the man smiled in a way 
which struck Meldon as insolent. The 
lady giggled slightly and then blushed. 
Meldon rose from his chair at once, took 
up a position at some distance from his 
wife and lit a pipe. Mrs. Meldon’s boots, 
when the strange couple passed her 
again, were prominent. 

After pacing the deck until they must 
have walked at least a mile, the man and 
his blonde companion stood still and 
leaned over the bulwarks. Meldon 
watched them until he had finished his 
pipe. Then he went into the cabin. At 
the end of a quarter of an hour he came 


on deck again, lit another pipe, and walk- | 


ed, with an air of detached unconcern to 
the place where his wife sat. 

“Gladys Muriel,” he said, “I have found 
out all about those people. 
Captain and Mrs. Elphinstone, and they 
are going to Guernsey. The steward told 
me that. I found her bag afterwards and 
it was labeled for our hotel. 
we'd better stop in Jersey.” 

“We can’t. We've taken our rooms. 
And besides I want to see Guernsey.” 

“In that case,” said Meldon, “I must 
do something to divert their suspicions. 
I can’t have them grinning at us every 
morning at breakfast and every evening 
at dinner.” 

“But what can you do?” 

Meldon made no answer. He stood 
with his pipe in his hand until it went 
out. Then he walked across the deck 
and took up a position close to Captain 
and Mrs. Elphinstone.” 

“I beg your pardon,” he said. 

The appeal produced no effect. Meldon 
tried again. 

“I beg your pardon, sir; but would 
you oblige me with a match. My pipe 
has gone out.” 

He touched Captain Elphinstone’s arm 
as he spoke to make sure of attracting 
attention. 

“Oh! Ah! Yes, certainly.” 

Captain Elphinstone seemed startled 
by the request, but he put his hand into 
his pocket and drew out a silver match- 
box. Meldon lit his pipe. 

“A lovely day,” he said. 
calm.” 


“Beautifully 


They are a | 


I think | 
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“Yes,” said Captain Elphinstone, “it 
is.” 

“Going to Jersey?” 

“No. We mean to stop in Guernsey. 
Do you know the island?” 

“Curiously enough,” said Meldon, “I do 
not. In fact, that is one of my reasons 
for going there. My wife and I both 
want to see Guernsey. We've traveled a 
good deal and we are particularly fond 
of islands. In fact, ever since we were 
married we’ve made a point of seeing 
some island or other every summer.” 

Meldon noticed with satisfaction that 
Mrs. Elphinstone began to show some 
interest in the conversation. She glanced 
at her husband and her face expressed a 
slight feeling of disappointment. 

“We visited the Isle of Man ten years 
ago,” said Meldon. 

“Really!” said Mrs. Elphinstone. “I 
should scarcely have thought from her 
appearance that Mrs.—that your wife 
could have been married so long.” 

“Meldon is our name. We were mar- 
ried very young, very young indeed. She 
was little more than a child. For our 
second summer we went to Skye. No, 
Skye was the year after. It was in Bute 
we took our second holiday. Then we 
had a very pleasant time in the Isle of 
Wight the year after that. The next 
year we made our way to the Scilly Isles. 
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Afterwards we tried the Hebrides, north 
Uist, you know. Then we went to the 
Orkneys, and now we’re on our way to 
Guernsey.” 

He smiled pleasantly. His stock of 
islands was running out and he feared 
that he had not accounted for the whole 
ten years of married life which he claim- 
ed. He hoped that he had said enough to 
satisfy the Elphinstones. He tried to 
count up the islands he had mentioned 
with a view to finding out how many 
years out of the ten remained islandless. 
To his disgust he found that Mrs. El- 
phinstone was also counting. She pressed 
the fingers, first of her left hand, then of 
her right, one by one on the wooden 
rail in front of her, while Meldon enu- 
merated his islands. She began with the 
little finger of her left hand. It repre- 
sented the Isle of Man. The thumb and 
first finger of her right han went down 
for North Uist and the Orkneys. Then 
she paused. The second finger was poised 
interrogatively in the air. Meldon real- 
ized that he was three islands short. He 
threw in another after short hesitation. 

“Last year,” he said, “we got as far 
as Madeira.” 

Mrs. Elphinstone put down her middle 
finger and looked at him. Meldon’s mem- 
ory failed him hopelessly. He could not 
think of another island nearer than the 
Pacific Ocean. Mrs. Elphinstone’s third 
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and fourth fingers were still hovering un- | 


certainly above the rail. 

“There were two years,” he said, “in 
which we couldn’t manage to get away. 
The children were young, you know. My 
wife never could bear to leave them 
while they were babies. 


“that you sympathize with her.” 
She blushed. 


felt relieved. Her blush was a symptom 


of embarrassment, and when embar- | 


rassed she was not likely to be laughing 
at him. Captain Elphinstone came to 
his wife’s rescue with a remark. 

“Very interesting,” he said. “A most 
original plan for holidays. You’re a good 
sailor, I suppose.” 

“First rate,” said Meldon. 


North Uist. 
wind from Glasgow, and——” 


“From Oban, surely,” said Captain | 


Elphinstone.” 


“Oban, of course, I get confused oc- | 


casionally between the islands. It was 
to Bute we went from Glasgow.” 
“More likely to have been from Green- 


och,” said the Captain. 


“At all vents we went,” said Meldon 
shortly, “and it blew a gale of wind. My | 
wife and I were the only two passengers 


who dined that day.” 
Then, feeling his geography to be 


weak, he bid good day to the Elphin- | ~ 


stones and returned to Mrs. Meldon. 


“I think,” he said, “that I’ve put those | 
two entirely off the scent. I explained to | 


them that we’d been married ten years.” 
“Oh! How could you?” 


“So you can put on decent boots to- | 
morrow. Of course if you happen to get | 
into conversation with Mrs. Elphinstone | 


you’d better stand over my statements. 


I told her that we had visited all the | 


islands within reach, one island each 
summer. I don’t think she’s been to any 
of them herself, so you’re pretty safe in 
enlarging on the scenery. I also told 
her that there were two years during 
which we didn’t visit any island. 
that you were unwilling to leave——” 

He stopped abruptly. 

“To leave what?” 


“Your two young brothers, while they | 


were babies.” 
“What did you say that for?” 


“The fact is 1 had run out of islands | 
and there were two more years to be | 


accounted for. 
my statements. 


I hope you won’t correct 


at all. She’s a vulgar sort of woman.” 


“That’s what I said this morning at | 


breakfast.” 


“And you were perfectly right. A | 
woman who is capable of giggling in | 


that odious way just because she hap- 


I daresay”—he | 
looked anxiously at Mrs. Elphinstone— | 


It was the second time | 
that Meldon had seen her blush. He | 


“So is my | 
wife. I recollect the time we went to | 
We crossed in a gale of | 








I said 





In fact, if you don’t | 
much mind, I daresay it will be better | 
for you not to talk to Mrs. Elphinstone | 
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we were only just married——” 

“But we haven’t really been ten years 
married.” 

“She thinks we have now,” said Mel- 
don, “and that’s the same thing so far 
as she is concerned.” 

When the steamer arrived at Guernsey 
it turned out that Mrs. Meldon’s dressing 


bag had got mixed up with the luggage | 


of another passenger. It took Meldon 
some time to recover it. The Elphin- 
stones, whose luggage was forhtcoming 
at once, got a long start and arrived at 
the hotel first. Meldon, when he had 
secured all his belongings, conducted his 
wife to the room reserved for them. Then 
he went down stairs to get any letters 
which might be waiting for them. The 
Guernsey hotel was their first fixed stop- 
ping place, and any correspondence which 


had followed them from Ireland ought 
to be there. He was directed by a waiter 


to a rack which hung at the far end of 
the entrance hall. He observed, without 
any feeling of suspicion, that Captain 
and Mrs. Elphinstone were standing to- 


| gether in front of the rack. They looked 


round as he approached and Mrs. El- 
phinstone smiled broadly. Her husband 


did more than smile. He burst into an | 


immoderate fit of laughter. Meldon, very 
uncomfortable, but unable to guess the 


nature of the joke, glanced at the rack. | 


Three letters, fixed behind green tapes, 
caught his eye at once. They had all 
been addressed to “Miss Gladys Muriel 
Mulhall, 248 Upper Rathmines, Dublin.” 
This had been scratched out and another 
address substituted. “Mrs. J. J. Meldon, 
Royal Hotel, Guernsey.””’ Some one— 


| Meldon suspected his youngest brother- 
| in-law—had put in red ink a note of 
| exclamation after the erased maiden 


name on all three envelopes. 


Meldon took the letters and fled swiftly | 
across the hall. He was aware that both 


Captain and Mrs. Elphinstone were 


| laughing at him. He even noticed that 


Mrs. Elphinstone’s face was once again 


| deeply flushed. He ran upstairs to his 
| room, entered it and locked the door be- 


hind him. 

“There’s no use your unpacking,” he 
said. “We leave this island at once.” 

“Why?” 

“There’s the reason,” he said, laying | 
the three letters on the bed. “I saw 
those confounded Elphinstone’s reading 


most offensive way. I wish to goodness 
your people would have had the sense to 
put the letters into fresh envelopes. They 
might have guessed there’d be trouble if 
they simply scratched out your name. 
Would you mind going down and asking | 


the addresses and then giggling in the | 
| 


when the next steamer leaves? If there | 


is one in the middle of the night we'll 
take it in preference to any other. I | 


| should like, if possible to get off while | 


the Elphinstones are in bed.” 
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pened to think, quite erroneously, that | 
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LYDIA KYASHT 
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LYDIA KYASHT. 
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: . oS os | sheepishly. 
unite in proclaiming the superiority of the Angelus. | 
| said Mrs. Meldon, 
| you need—I don’t see how you could 
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| don, 
North Uist and the Orkneys?” 





the day after,” 





Mrs. Meldon left the room at once. 
She even left it hurriedly. Meldon, if 
he had been in the mood to reason calmly, 
might have prophesied a happy married 
life from her prompt obedience to what 
must have been an inconvenient com- 
mand. But Mrs. Meldon was not acting 
from an unmixed sense of wifely duty. 
She wanted very much to laugh out loud. 
She did laugh, to her own great satisfac- 
tion, as soon as she got out of earshot of 
the bedroom door. Nearly half an hour 
passed before she returned to her hus- 
band. 

“There’s no steamer,” she said, “ ’til 
11 o’clock to-morrow morning. But it’s 
all right.” 

“It can’t possibly be all right,” said 
Meldon gloomily. “That ass Elphinstone 
will grin at me every time he meets me.” 

“IT had a chat with her,” said Mrs. 
Meldon, “and nothing could have been 
nicer than she was. She told me all you 
said to them on the steamer.” 

“All! Do you really mean that she 
repeated ” 

“Yes. Every word. And I think it 
was horrid of you, perfectly odious and 
horrid to say——” 

“T had to say gomething,” said Meldon 


“I shouldn’t have minded the islands,” 
“but I don’t see that 


“T couldn’t help it. There weren’t any 


| more islands, and she was counting up 
| on her fingers. 


I had to explain the other 
two years somehow.” 

“But any way it’s all right. She never 
believed a single thing you said.” 

“Do you mean to tell me,” said Mel- 
“that she doubted my word about 


“Yes, she did. You see she and Cap- 
tain Elphinstone are only just married 
themselves. They’re on their honeymoon, 


| too. Their wedding was the day after 
| ours.” 


“The day after?” said Meldon. 
you quite sure of that?” 
“Quite. She told me so herself. They 


“Are 


| were married in Scotland, and it appears 
| that Captain Elphinstone is nearly as 
| foolish as you are. 
| sitive about any one knowing, and—Oh! 


He’s frightfully ser - 


just fancy—! He was angry at first, be- 


| cause he thought we were laughing at 
| them.” 


“If you’re really certain that it was 
said Meldon, “I think 
perhaps we may stay on here after all. 


| He’s actually in a worse position than I 


” 


am. 
“Much worse,” said Mrs. Meldon. 
“So, if there’s any grinning to be done, 
I’m the one who has the right to do it.” 
“Yes,” said Mrs. Meldon, “you are. 


| And she’s so nice about the whole thing. 


I simply love her.” 
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ICTURE your family, your friends, through the medium 
of the Emerson Player-Piano, and what a host of possibil- 
ities, of laden fancies, rush to greet you! 





For through this medium speaks the sweet-voiced Emerson Piano—only 
with added power ‘and increased beauty. And it opens a new world in 
home and social life. The Emerson Player-Piano gathers from Music-land 
all the sweetest, the gayest, the wildest flowers that grow there—and they 
are picked specially for you or him or her, whoever the player may be. 
Each one has his or her own particular musical liking, a little different 
from that of anyone else, and it is to satisfy that particular liking that the 
Emerson Player-Piano was made! 








. . « The old, old stories of the Masters are now heard “for the first time,” 
it almost seems! . . . The thought which only yesterday was given birth 
upon the strings leaps into life and color! 


And you, seated there, command it all. Or it may be some friend or 
loved one who plays, and you, on the other side of the case, get a double 
joy—from giving and receiving. 
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